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THE SACEISTAFS HOUSEHOLD. 



A STOEY OF LIPPE-DETMOLD. 



CHAPTER I. 

AT THE PIED LAMB. 

Three years ago, — that is to say, in the year of grace 
1866, — the little German principality of Lippe- 
Detmold came perhaps as near to being the realisation 

« 

of an ideal " Land of Cockaigne " as ever di4 any 
sublunary territory. It may still, for aught I know, 
be a pleasant residence, combining many advantages 
for those whose leisure is large, and whose means are 
not so. But the begininng of the little story which 
I have to tell concerns the state of Lippe-Detmold 
three years ago, and deals with the fortunes of some 
humble and obscure individuals who then resided in 
that tiny principality. Very beautiful and rich wood- 
lands adorn the country, and afford an immense 
revenue to its ruler, — a revenue which, in Germany, 
it would be saying very little indeed to term princely. 
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2 THE sacristan's HOUSEHOLD. 

But the woods and forests, although forming perhaps 
the chief boast and riches of Lippe-Detmold, are by 
no means the only signs of material prosperity to 
be found there. In every one of its few small hamlets 
and villages the stranger may perceive great bams of 
a very peculiar construction, — which I shall presently 
have occasion to describe more particularly, — -with 
vast high roofs, and quaint inscriptions carved in 
wood over the doorways, importing that within is 
heaped goodly store of grain, and hay, and straw, 
food for man and fodder for beast, and always making 
reverent acknowledgment of the truth that "the 
earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof," after a 
simple, pious, thoroughly German fashion. Farming, 
therefore, as well as forestry, is understood and 
practised in Lippe. Perhaps a Norfolk proprietor 
of a thousand acres would scarcely deign to regard 
the small patch of corn-land, carved out of the 
skirts of the woodlands, as worthy to be termed a 
farm; and possibly an English agricultural labourer, 
accustomed to steam-ploughs and patent thrashing 
machines, might stare with contempt at the rude 
implements by whose aid the Lippian peasant tills 
his mother earth, and piles up great heaps of food 
in his granaries. But nevertheless, three years ago 
plenty smiled in the farmsteads of Lippe-Detmold, 
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and peace brooded softly with sleepy, folded wings 
over the land. Political peace and social security 
were there. As to domestic peace, which depends 
not on "amicable relations'' with great govern- 
ments, nor on the mild sway of a sovereign, however 
light his yoke, that, I suppose, suffered the same 
occasional flaws and interruptions in this model state 
that it is subject to in other communities of the 
sons of Adam. 

If external circumstances could have insured har- 
mony in any assemblage of men, surely one might 
have looked for it amongst the little company 
gathered together in the Speise-Saal, — eating-room, 
— of the Pied Lamb inn at Horn, on one frosty 
September evening in the year 1865. Horn is a 
small and singularly picturesque townlet, about seven 
or eight miles from Detmold. Its one long, wide 
street contains a series of treasures for the artist, 
in the shape of old houses with towering steep roofs 
and carved gable-ends. The inn of the Pied Lamb 
is not one of the most picturesque of these tenements, 
having its front facing the street, instead of, as in 
the majority of cases, its narrow gable-end, and 
bearing a comparatively modem and smartened up 
air. But there are worse places in which to spend 
the dark hours of an autumn evening than the long 
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low Speise-Saal of the Pied Lamb. Any lack of 
artistic merit in the fittings of the room was more 
than compensated for^ in the eyes of its habitual 
frequenters, by the decided air of comfort, — as com- 
fort is understood in Horn, — which pervaded it. The 
floor was strewn with fine white sand, that crackled 
imder one's footsteps ; a towering white earthenware 
stove, that filled up one end of the apartment, sent 
forth an oven-like heat which gave a baked flavour 
to the atmosphere ; and breathing was rendered a yet 
more difficult process to unaccustomed lungs by reason 
of dense clouds of tobacco smoke that hung heavily 
in the air, and curled slowly around the thick, clumsy 
beams of the ceiling. But the place was undeniably 
very warm, and gave admission to as little of the 
outer oxygen as was at all compatible with human 
existence. So the inhabitants of Horn found the 
Speise-Saal of the Pied Lamb an extremely comfort- 
able, and even luxurious place of resort. I have said 
that if external circumstances could insure harmony 
amongst men, the little company assembled there on 
the autumn night in question might have been expected 
to be very harmonious. They were all near neighbours 
and old acquaintance ; they were warm ; they had just 
partaken of a hearty supper ; they were enjoying the 
ambrosial fiunes of their pipes ; each man had on the 
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long narrow table before him a tall glass filled with 
beer, while behind him there hung, fastened to a 
nail in the wall, a leather cushion covered with knitted 
work, so placed as to afford a comfortable rest for the 
back of his head ; thus combining ease with cleanliness, 
and preventing the blue and white stenciUed wall from 
receiving any soil or sign of having been rubbed. 
Outward circumstances were surely favourable to 
placidity and good fellowship, but yet there were 
sounds of dissent and discord to be heard amid the 
stream of noisy gutturals that was being poured forth 
by the various members of the party. Let us look and 
listen awhile, and thus gather a little preliminary 
information as to some of the chief personages con- 
cerned in the simple tale I have to tell. 

First let us glance at the host, Herr Quendel, land- 
lord of the principal inn at Horn, and in his own and 
his fellow-townsmen's estimation a man of mark and 
authority. A man of weight he certainly was, being 
enormously fat and unwieldy. He had a shapeless 
clean-shaven face, a closely-cropped head of grizzled 
hair, which grew in so regular and marked a form on 
his forehead as to look at first sight like a grey velvet 
skull-cap, and a deep, grating voice. Next to Herr 
Quendel, who occupied an arm-chair nearest to the 
stove, sat Herr Peters, the apothecary of the town. 
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This gentleman presented a laughable contrast to 
Quendel in his outward appearance. Peters was tall, 
and lean, and sandy-haired, wore glasses, and had 
hanging about his garments an undefined, but dis- 
tinctly perceptible odour of drugs. That is to say, the 
odour of drugs was perceptible in Peters's garments 
under ordinary circumstances ; but in the Speise-Saal 
of the Pied Lamb the smell of tobacco smoke vic- 
toriously asserted its supremacy over all other smells 
whatsoever. Next to Peters sat Simon Schnarcher, 
the sacristan, — or Kiister, as the Germans have it, — 
by many years the oldest, and by many degrees the 
sourest and sharpest-tempered of the party, — a keen 
eyed, yellow-skinned, bald-headed old fellow, with thin 
bloodless lips, a nose like a hawk's beak, and a back so 
bowed as to present almost the appearance of a hump. 
These three worthies were engaged in eager discussion, 
and bore in fact the chief part in what talk was being 
held. The rest of the company, — consisting of farmers, 
small shopkeepers, and a stray commercial traveller, — 
uttered only occasional grunts of assent or dissent, and 
enjoyed the loud word-combat that was going on in 
their presence with a placid sense of being snugly out of 
harm's way in their stronghold of silence, such as one 
may imagine to have been the predominant sentiment 
in the breast of some smug Eoman citizen looking 
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down on the perils of the arena from the secure eleva- 
tion of his seat in the Coliseum. 

"But I say," cried Peters, the apothecary, in a high 
thin voice, "I say that the world won't stand still, 
whatever we may wish ! " 

" It is our business, sir," said Quendel majesticaUy, 
" to make it still, and keep it still." 

Grunts of approbation from the prosperous farmers. 
The commercial traveller fidgeted slightly on his seat, 
and played with his pinchbeck watch-chain. He had 
not been driving a thriving trade in Horn, and possibly 
thought the doctrine just enimciated by the landlord 
scarcely calculated to extend his business connection. 

"Still, still, still, I say," repeated Quendel in his 
deep rough tones, and looking like the incarnation of 
immobility in his own ponderous person, " let us alone. 
Let us be at peace. Let us enjoy the blessings of 
Providence in quiet and thankfulness. The world is 
well enough, if we would but let it alone. I find it a 
very good world indeed, and I have lived now some 
five-and- fifty years in it, and not altogether in an 
obscure position either." 

"Surely, surely, Herr Landlord," replied Peters 
humbly, " there is no doubt that you are a man much 
looked up to, none more so in the principality. But 
what I mean is, that if the world won't stand still, — 
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and I'm afraid there's no use in our trying to make 
it, — ^why, our business ought to be to, — to guide, to 
direct the movement, as it were, into a right channel." 

"And I," snarled old Schnarcher, "don't agree 
with either of you. I say and maintain that so far 
from encouraging new-fangled notions, — so far from 
even letting things stay as they are, — it is our busi- 
ness, and every man's business, to push them back into 
the old grooves." 

" And how far back, sir, would you push things into 
the old grooves that you talk of?" broke in the com- 
mercial traveller impatiently. " I suppose you wouldn't 
quite go back to the beginning of the world ? Would 
1848 be your limit, for instance ? " 

Schnarcher glared at the speaker from under his 
bushy white brows. The eyes of all the assembly were 
turned upon this daring stranger. To them he did 
seem very daring. 

" How old may you be, sir ? " demanded Schnarcher 
with much deliberation. 

" How old P Well, I don't see what that has to do 
with it, but I don't mind telling my age. I'm six- 
and-thirty,— quite old enough to remember '48." 

" And I," rejoined Schnarcher, still glaring stead- 
fastly at the other, " was seventy-nine last Pentecost." 

With that he turned his back frdl on the stranger 
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with the air of one who had victoriously put a stop to 
any further attempt at argument from him. 

There was a low murmur of admiration throughout 
the company. No man could have told why the fact 
of old Schnarcher's having been seventy-nine last 
Pentecost should be considered to have completely 
gravelled his opponent, but each man had a vague idea 
that it was so. The commercial traveller shrugged his 
shoulders disdainfully, but said no more. Public 
opinion was too strong for him. After a while the 
sacristan resumed ; — 

" We're all astray. New fashions and new notions 
are the ruin of us. The boys' heads are turned with 
them, and nowadays it seems that the boys are to rule 
the men. That used to be thought neither according 
to sense nor Scripture in my time. But I suppose 
we shall * progress,' — ^pouf ! I hate the sound of the 
word I — ^until we come to be governed by babies in 
swaddling-clothes.'' 

Old Schnarcher spoke with intense bitterness, and 
his sunken eyes sparkled angrily, and the grim laugh 
with which he finished his speech was not a pleasant 
sound to hear. There was a short imeasy silence. 
Nearly all present were aware that the sacristan had 
lately been at variance with his grand-nephew, an 
orphan lad, whom he had partly educated and brought 
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up, and whose rebellious behaviour was a peculiarly 
sore point with the old man. Now this grand- 
nephew, — Otto Hemmerich by name, — was personally 
a great favourite with the little community at Horn. 
Simon Schnarcher, on the other hand, although a 
man of unimpeachably correct and orthodox prin- 
ciples, was not much beloved. Which state of things 
was certainly very strange, seeing that old Simon 
was always in the right, and poor Otto always in the 
wrong ! 

Herr Quendel poured forth an imiisually large 
volume of smoke from his mouth, and remarked, as 
though the sacristan had been expressly discussing 
his nephew's behaviour, '* And how is Otto going 
on now, Herr Kiister P I haven't seen him for some 
time past." 

This abrupt descent from generals to particulars 
was not calculated to soften the acerbity of old 
Simon's temper. " Otto ! " he repeated. " What, 
my boy Otto ? Oh ! he's all right enough, thank 
ye. Otto Hemmerich, eh ? Now what put him into 
your head, I wonder ? " 

It was Simon's constant practice not only to ignore 
the fact that his grand-nephew differed from him on 
certain important points, but to assume, with dogged 
persistency, that any such difference of opinion between 
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them was too wildly impossible a thing to be con- 
ceived. Presently he went on again ; — 

" Ah, now I'd wager it was my talking of babies in 
swaddling-clothes set your mind running on Otto. 
*Tis but the other day he was a baby himself." 

"Lord, ay!*' rejoined Quendel solemnly. "How 
the times goes ! !N^ow he's as strapping a Junker as 
atiy in Lippe.'* 

"And it seems to me/^ said Franz Lehmann, a 
weather-beaten farmer, " it seems to me no more than 
a week ago, — ^though it must be ten good years, as I 
reckon, — that his father, the head-ranger, was carried 
home one morning from the forest with three of his 
ribs broken, and his side bleeding and torn by the 
angers of a stag, and his rifle twisted up just like, — 
like-- '* " Like a corkscrew," suggested the host. 

" How the boy took on, to be sure ! " said Lehmann. 

" Took on ! " echoed Peters. " Nobody knows how 
he felt it. Nobody but me knows how that motherless 
boy nursed his father, and sat up with him night after 
night, and gave him his physic, and placed his 
bandages, and Talk of women ! That twelve-year- 
old lad was a better nurse than fifty women." 

Peters was a bachelor, and somewhat of a miso- 
gynist. 

"Fifty!" exclaimed Franz Lehmann. "Well, I 
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don't know about fifty ! But women ain't bad to have 
round you when you're sick. My old woman looked 
after me, and cockered me up last winter when I had 
the rheumatism in aU my joints, and I tell you there 
were times when I couldn't bear any hand but hers 
nigh me. No, no, women can nurse, mind ye ! " 

" And they can cook, — some of 'em," said Quendel 
musingly. His voice was almost tender as he spoke. 
There are reminiscences which have a softening 
influence on the least susceptible. 

" And if a man's a bit of a fool to begin with, they 
can make a bigger fool yet of him," observed 
Schnarcher, with a ghastly grin on his puckered 
face. 

Somehow, there had come to be a shade of constraint 
and ill-humour over the company, which nothing but 
a temporary separation would dissipate. One by one 
the guests rose to go, each man first putting on 
his hat, and then immediately taking it off again in 
parting salutation. 

"Have you any commands in Detmold, Herr 
Landlord ? " asked Peters, pausing at the door. The 
apothecary had cased his spare form in a long coat 
with a sheepskin collar and cuffs, and peered out from 
beneath a cloth cap which left but little of his face 
visible save his sharp pink nose. 
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. " In Detmold P Ay, . ay ! Are you going to 
Detmold P " 

" Yes, to-morrow, to buy drugs." 

"I wiah, Herr Peters," said Farmer Lohmann, 
** that you would do us the kindness to take a little 
bit of a parcel for our Lieschen. My wife has put 
some fal-lals together that the child needs, she 
tells me." 

"Surely. I shall be driving by your place on my 
road, and I*U call for the parcel. Good night." 

Old Schnarcher hobbled out side by side with the 
apothecary. They walked together for some distance 
up the wide, dark, silent street. " Lehmann's Liese," 
muttered the sacristan bitterly. "There's another 
of 'em." 

"Another of what, Herr KiisterP" was his 
companion's not unnatural query. 

" Another of the pretty sly minxes that make fools 
of their betters." 

"Lieschen is a right, good, honest little maiden," 
protested Peters. His general misogyny did not 
prevent him from making exceptions in favour of 
certain individuals of the sex. 

"Bah!" cried the old man savagely. I cannot 
render on paper the soimd he uttered. It was more 
like the bark of an angry dog than anything else^ 
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" Don't tell me ! They're none of 'em good for much, 
but the pretty ones are the devil ! " 

Peters took this outbreak very much as a matter of 
course. He possessed a clue which enabled him to 
understand Simon Schnarcher's bitter ill-himiour. To 
make the reader imderstand it also must be the object 
of my endeavours in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 

UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 

Otto Hbmmerich's father, the head-ranger, had 
married in a way that had gravely offended his uncle, 
old Simon Schnarcher. The head-ranger had lived 
a bachelor until he was close upon thirty years old, 
alid had then wedded a pretty penniless peasant girl. 

The sacristan of the parish church in an obscure, 
insignificant German town was not likely to be a 
rich man. But by dint of saving and scraping 
throughout the course of a solitary life, Simon 
Schnarcher had gathered some money together, and 
was popularly supposed to have gathered more. He 
had inherited a house and a piece of garden-land, 
and lived upon his own small domain. His connec- 
tion with the church, and the rigidity of his 
Protestant orthodoxy, were considered in Horn to 
be extremely respectable. He had, too, that strong 
faith in his oWn wisdom and the foolishness of almost 
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everybody else which helped him, as it has helped 
many another man, to impose his will upon those 
around him. So that altogether Simon Schnarcher 
was little accustomed to meet with opposition either 
in word or deed. But one day his nephew and 
presumptive heir fell in love; and being in love, 
became at once insensible to the Solomonic precepts 
and authoritative advice with which the sacristan 
favoured him on the subject of marriage. 

In brief, he took to wife little Lotte Miiller, — 
Little Lotte Miiller, whose brown bare feet were 
acquainted with every tangled path in the forest, and 
whose short, agile figure he had often furtively watched 
as she carried food to her father, the charcoal-burner. 
It was a connection entirely distasteful to Schnarcher, 
and he looked upon his nephew's marriage as a piece 
of unspeakable folly. Hemmerich, on the contrary, 
always declared that marrying Lotte had been the one 
wise action of his life. At all events, wise or unwise, 
he never once repented it up to the day of his wife's 
death. But this did not prevent old Simon from 
considering the marriage a very foolish one all the 
same. His nephew had been bewitched, he said, by a 
pretty face and an artful assumption of gentleness and 
simplicity. It was in vain to urge that Lotte the 
matron continued to be as simple and as gentle as 
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Lotte the maiden had been. That was her canning, 
said Simon. "It would be- well then if other folks 
oould be as cunning ! Lotto's cunning makes my life 
sweet and my home happy/' retorted Hemmerich. 
And then the uncle and nephew had quarrelled 
seriously, and had ceased to speak to each other. 

After eight peaceAil, happy years of married life, 
Lotte died, leaving to the care of her bereaved husband 
a little son named Otto. Many of the least personally 
selfish among women have a keen, shrewd eye to the 
main chance on behalf of those whom they love. For 
herself Lotte Hemmerich desired nothing. For her 
husband and Otto she could be almost greedy. The 
estrangement between Hemmerich and his uncle had 
given her many an uneasy and self- reproachful thought. 

Had it not been for her, Hemmerich would still have 
been the heir to all the sacristan's savings. And when 
her son was bom these regrets became intensified. 
But all her efforts to bring about a reconciliation 
between the xmcle and nephew were xmavailing. 
Hemmerich resented the terms in which Schnarchei 
had spoken of his wife, and the old man would neither 
recall his words nor yield an inch in any way. After 
his wife's death the head-ranger was still less inclined 
to seek his uncle with words of humility on his lips. 
To have done so woidd have appeared, he fancied, like 

VOL. I. C 
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a slight to Lotte's memory. He devoted himself 
exclusively to his boy, rfefiising to be separated from 
him even for a moment. The little Otto was his 
father's companion in all excursions through the wild 
woodland country which the nature of his avocations 
required him frequently to traverse. 

Many a moonlit night saw them threading the 
forest paths side by side. Sometimes the little one was 
perched on his father's shoulder ; but more often his 
short, pattering footsteps rustled ankle-deep in fallen 
leaves, and his shrill, childish voice, mimicking the 

himter's cry, awoke the sylvan echoes and startled the 
drowsy deer from their lair. 

A strong vein of romance ran through Hemmerich's 
character. He was a man of some education, and had 
the love of reading which may be said to be almost a 
national characteristic of Germany. Active as his life 
necessarily was, there were many hours of the long 
winter evenings when the lonely lodge in the forest 
sent forth a bright red glow from its windows, and in 
the shine of the flaming pine-logs sat the head-ranger, 
with his boy on the hearth at his feet, the father 
reading or reciting aloud some old ballad or more 
modern poem, whilst the son employed his strong, 
skilful young hands in cleaning a pet rifle, or in 
manufacturing some cunning springe to snare the 
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woodland creatures. Hemmericli had, too, a store of 
legends. Many were such as are to be found through- 
out Germany, — stories of wild huntsmen and magic 
bullets, of witch meetings and ghostly apparitions. 
But these were not Otto's favourites. He had not the 
dreaminess that formed part of his father's nature. 
The legends Otto loved were those which related the 
exploits, the vicissitudes, and final triumph of the 
German hero, Hermann. The story of the Teuton 
chiefs patriotic resistance to the Bomans, and of his 
great victory over Varus, was one to which the boy 
was never weary of listening. And often in the 
summer dawn he would climb the commanding height 
whereon the Hermann's Denkmal, — monument, — 
stands, and watching the sunshine creep over the wide 
plain spread beneath him, make high resolves in his 
boyish heart that should the day ever come to test his 
patriotsm, he, too, would be ready to fight and fall for 
fatherland. 

This wild forest life was Otto's until he was nearly 
twelve years old; and by that time he knew the 
haunts and habits of every sort of bird, beast, and 
reptile that dwells in the great leafy solitudes of Lippe- 
Detmold. Then came a change. 

An accident, which it imports nothing to my story 
to relate in detail, brought the sacristan into contact 
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with his grand-nephew, and the old man performed on 
that occasion an unprecedented act of generosity. He 
permitted the lad to fill his pockets from the ripe red 
store of apples on a tree in his own garden, and sent 
Otto home to the hmiting-lodge in the forest, where 
his father dwelt, to give an account of the interview, 
which surprised the head-ranger not a little. 

Men seldom avow their motives. And the good 
motives are quite as often disavowed as the bad ones. 
Simon would not have confessed it, but the real cause 
which produced in him the unaccustomed effect of 
kindness lay in a strong resemblance that young Otto 
Hemmerich bore to his grandmother. The wrinkled, 
crabbed, grasping old sacristan had once been a young, 
smooth-cheeked boy, whose short-comings were hidden, 
and whose selfish faults were condoned, by a kind, 
motherly elder sister, named Dorothea. Now, little 
Otto, in some expressions of his frank face, was the 
living image of his dead grandmother, this very 
Dorothea. 

After the boy had gone home, Simon Schnarcher sat 
musing until his pipe was cold. And there appeared 
before him out of the mist of the vanished years a 
sweet grave face and a girlish figure, to which a large 
family of younger brothers and sisters habitually 
turned for help and comfort in every trouble, — from 
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a stocking that needed darning to^ an unfortunate 
attacliment. 

"Dorothea was a good woman," murmured the 
sacristan. "There are no women like my sister 
Dorothea, nowadays. I'm glad that boy doesn't 
resemble his mother's family." 

Little more than a fortnight had elapsed, when the 
tidings came into Horn that Head-ranger Hemmerich 
had been attacked and badly wounded by a stag, and 
that he lay on what the doctor pronounced must be his 
death-bed. Otto's devotion to his father was the 
theme of talk for many a mile round. The doctor, in 
the course of his daily visits, sounded Otto's praises 
ucQwearyingly, and thus there was much sympathy 
aroused for the motherless lad, and many speculations 
were afloat as to what would become of him when his 
father should be dead. These speculations were set at 
rest in a manner entirely unexpected by the good 
people of Horn. The day after his father's funeral, 
Otto Hemmerich was installed as an inmate in the 
sacristan's somewhat gloomy house, and within a fort- 
night he had become a regular attendant at the 
principal school of the place, and had apparently 
settled down unresistingly into a life as different as it 
is possible to conceive from that which he had led 
hitherto. 
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How all this had been brought about neither 
Schnarcher nor the boy ever troubled themselves to 
relate, and there was consequently a good deal of 
disappointment among the gossips. But the matter 
had been very simple, and the reader may be put in 
possession of it in a few words. 

The old man had visited his dying nephew, and had 
offered to adopt and educate Otto, — should the boy be 
left fatherless, — ^to make him his heir, and, in short, 
to place him in the position which Hemmerich had 
forfeited by his marriage. The situation of his son had 
been Hemmerich's chief anxiety. He was not afraid 
to die, but he was afraid to leave Otto unprotected in 
the world ; and he suffered some pangs of conscience, 
which gave him more pain than his wounds, from the 
consideration that Otto's education had not been such 
as to fit him to help himself. The sacristan's offer was 
at once gratefully accepted by the dying man, who 
declared, and truly, that it had taken a load from his 
heart. But it was not found quite so easy to induce 
Otto to acquiesce in this arrangement. He shrank 
with the horror of some wild, untamed creature of the 
woods, — and such in truth he was, — ^from the idea of 
being shut up in a city. To him Horn was a city, — 
nay, more, a prison. All argimients based upon his 
own welfare and interest fell powerless upon the 
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weeping boy, who clung to his father's hand, and 
implored him not to send him away. 

" Not as long as I last, my Otto. You shall stay 
with father to the end." 

" But you won't die, father ! — I'm sure you won't 
die ! And if you were to be taken away, I don't care 
what becomes of me. I would rather be left alone here 
in the forest." 

Then Hemmerich explained how great an anxiety the 
thought of his son's helpless condition had been to 
him, and how Simon Schnarcher's offer had relieved 
his conscience of a heavy load. "I haven't done 
my duty by you, my Otto," said he : " but you 
must help me to do it now, like a brave boy as 
you are. And besides, your blessed mother always 
wished so earnestly that my uncle and I should be 
reconciled." 

" I will do whatever you tell me, father," whispered 
Otto, after a pause. And when the time came for 
fulfilling this pledge, the boy kept his word to the 
letter. 

Otto never uttered a complaint; and indeed his 
great-uncle was agreeably surprised by the quiet, 
almost stolid way in which he accepted all the 
somewhat stringent regulations that were laid down 
for his conduct, and by the implicit obedience with 
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which he endeavoured to comply with them. But 
no himian being knew or guessed the suflferings 
undergone by the lonely boy during the early 
days of his new life. Perhaps Herr Peters, the 
apothecary, came nearer than any one else to under- 
standing him. There had grown up a sort of intimacy 
between the apothecary and Otto when the latter 
was in the habit of coming frequently to the 
Apotheke in Horn to get medicines for his father; 
and Peters comprehended somewhat of the suppressed 
feelings which the lad hid instinctively from unsym- 
pathising eyes. 

"Some birds can't live in cages,'* said the apothe- 
cary, looking at Otto's downcast face, and shaking 
his head. But boys are not birds; and thoroughly 
healthy children of twelve years old do not, — 
Heaven be praised! — ^pine away and die of grief. 
So Otto Hemmerich grew and throve, and gradually 
reconciled himself to his new existence. But the 
old free woodland life never lost its hold on his 
heart. Not a holiday passed, wet or dry, without 
his revisiting some of the well-loved forest-haunts 
that his father had taught him to know. For 
book-learning, to say truth, Otto Hemmerich showed 
no special bent; but in all sports or employments 
requiring personal courage, strength, or dexterity. 
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he reigned supreme over his schoolfellows by virtue 
of undisputed superiority. 

Simon Schnarcher's theory of the education and 
bringing-up of young people did not, as may 
be supposed, err on the side of soft indxilgence. 
Absolute, xmquestioning obedience he exacted from 
his grand-nephew ; and the lad's dociUty and natural 
sound -heartedness were such as to enable the 
sacristan to boast loudly, — behind Otto's back, — 
of the successful results of old-fashioned strictness 
in training and educating children. By degrees 
old Schnarcher grew to look upon Otto's good 
qualities and extended popularity in the neigh- 
bourhood as being the direct results of his, — 
Schnarcher's, — profound wisdom. "Ah," he would 
say, shaking his head solemnly, "if Otto's father, 
my poor nephew Hemmerich, could but have had 
the advantage of being brought up by me, things 
would have gone differently, I promise you. You 
won't catch Otto disgracing himself by marrying a 
barefooted peasant-wench ! " 

Once some such word escaped him in Otto's 
presence, and the boy rose up instantly with such 
a fire of indignation in his young face as made the 
old man quail for a moment, — albeit he had a 
stubborn will and tough nerves of his own, — ^and 
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declared that another word of disrespect to the 
memory of his dead mother would send him forth 
from that house for ever, though he had to beg 
his bread on the highways. 

" Tush ! " cried Schnarcher, " you're a fool, boy." 
But he deemed it prudent to say no more about 
Otto's mother. 

This was the first occasion on which old Simon 
Schnarcher had had a glimpse of the reserve-force 
of courage and decision that lay quietly beneath 
Otto's habitual gentleness. The feeling with which 
he discovered the existence of these unsuspected 
qualities was, strange to say, not altogether one of 
displeasure. Contest was very agreeable to Simon's 
nature. He looked forward with some zest to the 
task of battKng with, and overcoming, his nephew's 
spirit. The idea that the victory might possibly 
be the other way never once entered his head. 
However, matters went on peaceably enough xmtil 
Otto reached an age at which it was necessary to 
decide on his future calling in life. Then Schnarcher 
informed him, as one who pronounces an irrevocable 
decree, that he waa to go into the church, and that 
the necessary funds would be forthcoming to complete 
his education with that view. *' But, uncle," returned 
Otto, "I cannot be a pastor; I have no taste for 
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preaching and teaching. I know I could not be 
a good pastor^ and I will not be a bad one.'' 
Astonishment made the sacristan quite meek for 
the moment. 

"Might I inquire, sir," he asked with deceptive 
calmness, "what business in life you do intend to 
foUowP'' 

"I should like best to be a Jager, a huntsman 
and forester, like my father. But I will do whatever 
you desire as far as I can. As to being a pastor, that 
I cannot do." 

The storm that followed needs not to be described, 
but once more Simon retreated from the conflict, 
telling himself that it was absurd to argue with 
a mere boy, and that his will would surely prevail 
in the end. With this idea Otto was sent to college. 
Going to college in Germany is quite a different 
matter from being matricidated at Oxford or Gam- 
bridge. It implies, — to mention one difference alone, 
— no such social status as is, speaking broadly, 
understood amongst ourselves in the phrase, "a 
University man." Otto went to Halle, and returned 
to ,Lippe-Detmold from Halle ; but he was as far as 
ever from consenting to embrace the profession on 
which his uncle had determined for him. Then the 
old man's heart became full to overflowing of bitter- 
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ness and disappointment. He found liimself baffled, 
and by one whom lie had cited as the model 
result of his own training. In his anger he recalled 
Otto's words, " I will do whatever you desire as far 
as I can." 

" If you are not a pastor you shall be a tradesman," 
said Simon. " There can be no scruples of conscience 
against that ! " 

The sacristan lost no time in going over to Detmold 
to see an old acquaintance of his there, a bookseller 
and stationer. It was agreed between them that Otto 
should be boimd to the bookseller for three years as 
his assistant, and Schnarcher returned in triumph to 
announce this arrangement to his grand-nephew. For 
not only to the outside world, but to Otto liimself, 
Schnarcher kept up the fiction that all was going in 
accordance with his will. "I have changed my 
mind about you," he announced with autocratic 
brevity, and the young man made no protest against 
the form of words. He did desire to obey his imcle 
as far as he conscientiously might do so. In refusing 
to become a pastor, it is possible that his conscience 
may have been invigorated by a strain of the family 
obstinacy. 

Affairs were in this position on the September 
night when I introduced my reader to the Speise-Saal 
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of the Pied Lamb. And Herr Peters's thoughts 
were rmming much upon his friend the sacristan's 
family affiurs as the apothecary drove the next 
morning out of Horn behind his corpulent, old 
white pony. 



CHAPTER III. 

A LIPPE-DETMOLD FARM. 

The road from Horn to Detmold lies in great part 
through a country rich with noble woods. It winds 
along with gentle rolling undulations of hill and dale, 
skirted by beech, oak, pine, and birch trees. Sep- 
tember had dyed the varied foliage with lavish wealth 
of colour. The sun shone brightly out of a pale blue 
sky, and there was enough autiimnal crispness in the 
air to make the sense of motion exhilarating. Herr 
Peters, the apothecary, jogged along pleasantly behind 
his plump pony. The roads were hard and smooth, 
so that the wheels of the clumsy chaise rolled over 
them very easily. In fact, it would have given the 
pony more trouble to walk than to trot; therefore 
the pony trotted. Peters was very glad that the 
old Schimmel chose to go somewhat briskly, and I 
may say felt grateful for his steed's unwonted alacrity ; 
for both man and beast knew right well that the 
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Scliimmel would not under any circumstances be 
incited to mend his pace by flogging. 

I have said that the apothecary's thoughts were 
running on Simon Schnarcher's family affairs. He 
thought of the sacristan's angry bitterness in last 
night's talk. He thought of Otto, and wondered 
how the young fellow would endure life behind a 
counter in Detmold. He reflected that the new 
arrangement would content neither uncle nor nephew ; 
for it is scarcely needful to say that old Schnarcher's 
pretence that there was not, and never could be, any 
question of disputing his will, imposed on none of 
his old friends and neighbours. "Otto wants to be 
a forester, like his father," said Peters to himself. 
" Simon wants him to be a pastor. But the sacristan 
compromises matters by making the lad a tradesman, 
which pleases neither of them. Simon Schnarcher 
is a long-headed man, but in this I think him wrong. 
In his place, if I could not please myself, I would 
please the lad, instead of vexing both myself and 
him for nothing." But in so saying Herr Peters 
showed very little knowledge of human nature in 
general, and of his friend Schnarcher's nature in 
particular. In the midst jf his meditations Peters 
arrived before the house of Farmer Franz Lehmann, 
and pulled up the pony rather suddenly. The 
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Lehmanns' house was an admirable specimen of a 
kind of dwelling wliicli, as far as I know, is pecidiar 
to Lippe-Detmold and the country immediately adjoin- 
ing the little principality. In my first chapter I 
said that I should presently have occasion to describe 
with some minuteness one of the great buildings 
which giye a distinctiye character to the rural archi- 
tecture of Lippe, and I cannot better falfil that 
intention than in placing before my reader, with 
what yividness I can command, a picture of the 
singular old homestead wherein the femfly of the 
Lehmanns had dwelt for generations. 

A great, nearly square, timber-framed, brick build- 
ing, low at the overhanging eaves, but with a sloping 
roof so extraordinarily and disproportionately vast as 
to run up to the height of a tall, three-storied house 
at its sharp apex. This roof is of bright red tiles, 
just sufficiently weather-stained and moss-grown to 
be picturesquely mellow in their tone of colour. The 
cross-timbers of the house beneath are black, and 
rudely, though lavishly carved, the interstices between 
them being painted a warm cream colour. The build- 
ing, although nearly square, is yet not quite so, and 
stands with its narrowest side, or gable-end, towards 
the road. In the middle of this gable-end yawns 
an enormously wide and lofty arched doorway, the 
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centre of which is precisely beneath the topmost 
angle of the towering roof; and the long lines of 
tiling slope rapidly down on either hand, and termi- 
nate in projecting eaves not more than ten feet from 
the groimd. The reason for making so seemingly 
disproportionate an entrance as the great arch with 
its heavy wooden folding-doors is not apparent imtil 
you step within the threshold, but then it becomes 
at once obvious. The whole centre of the building 
is a large and lofty bam, piled high with hay and 
straw and store of grain. It is, too, a storehouse 
for farm implements, and so huge are its proportions, 
that a harvest waggon laden with sheaves, and drawn 
by three or four sturdy horses, can pass easily through 
the doorway, and stand beneath its ample shelter. 
From the bam, which entirely occupies the central 
length and breadth of the building, is the only 
possible ingress to the dwelling-house. On the right 
hand and on the left are doors and windows giving 
access to the living and sleeping rooms of the family. 
Nearly all the light and air which reaches these 
apartments gains admission through the wide-open 
double doors of the bam. Nearly all the light and 
air; but in the special dwelling which I am endea- 
vouring to describe there was a range of small lattice 
casements under the eaves, into which the last low 
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rays of the setting sun managed to penetrate. The 
majority of these barn-dwellings have absolutely no 
exterior windows whatsoever. And the existence of 
Farmer Lehmann's casements was by many persons 
considered to be rather a disadvantage than an 
advantage. 

" It is so snug when there are no windows outside," 

said the Lippe-Detmolders, "and the bam keeps the 

house right warm. There is no stove so good as a 

bam full of straw." Which was doubtless all very 

true, granting, — what the Lippe-Detmolders mostly 

assumed, — that fresh air is neither necessary nor 

desirable. However, in a purely picturesque sense, no 

one could deny that the little diamond-paned lattices, 

half buried in vine leaves, improved the aspect of the 

dwelling immensely. Farmer Lehmann's was an old 

house, and the vine trained over one side of it was old 

too, and rich in leaves, if not in grapes. The aspect of 

the farmyard would, I fear, have disgusted an English 

farmer. There was a great dimghill at one side of the 

door, and an indescribably filthy pond, wherein some 

fat ducks disported themselves with obvious enjoyment. 

Three or four mild-eyed cows with steaming nostrils 

stood knee-deep in litter by the closed cattle-shed. A 

mastiff lay blinking in front of his kennel, and barked 

now aud then at the passers-by in a lazy, muffled voice. 
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A family of lean, long-legged pigs was busily investi- 
gating the delicacies of a heap of heterogeneous scraps 
flung out from the kitchen; cocks and hens pro- 
menaded, with the self-sufficient air peculiar to their 
species, in and out and about the bam ; and on the 
high-peaked roof a tribe of patriarchal pigeons cooed 
and sunned their shining wings. Over the doorway 
was carved an inscription, which, as it is a fair sample 
of many similar inscriptions in the country, I may 
here translate : — ^' Within is goodly store of food for 
man and beast. Behold, nowhere shall you find a 
gamer fuller filled, or more overflowing with abund- 
ance. Gerhard Lehmann and Marthe Sieger, his wife, 
built this dwelling, and placed this inscription to the 
honour and glory of Almighty God, in the year 1679. 
He.openeth His hand, and all things living are filled 
with good." 

The sound of wheels on the hard road, and 'the 
barking of the old mastiff, brought Franz Lehmann to 
the door, and he advanced to greet Peters. 

" Welcome, Herr Apothecary. I take it friendly of 
you not to forget us. So-ho, old Schimmel ! You'd 
better drive right into the bam, Herr Peters. The 
threshing-floor is clear now, and 'tis ill standing still 
in this sharp air for either man or beast." >. 

In this view of the case the fat pony appeared to 
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coincide, for he immediately set off imgnided for the 
shelter of the bam, taldng the shortest line for the 
attainment of his object, and thereby tilting up the 
chaise and Herr Peters in it at a dangerous angle, as 
the wheels bumped heavily over heaps of refiise, and 
splashed through the duck-pond. However, steed and 
driver arrived safely within the great warm bam, and 
there Peters alighted to pay his respects to the 
Haus-frau. To this end, he accompanied the farmer 
through one of the little low doors that opened from 
the barn, and passed into a long, stone-flagged kitchen. 
It was lighted on one side by three of the outer vine- 
draped casements, and on the other by two square, 
un glazed apertures near the roof, which were at this 
moment almost blocked up by a towering pile of wheat- 
sacks in the bam. On the floor were ranged a quantity 
of wide, shallow baskets filled with ruddy apples ; and 
at an oaken dresser stood the Haus-frau and two 
sturdy maidens, peeling, coring, and cutting up the 
fruit, which was handed to them as they needed it by 
a barefooted little goose-herd, temporarily pressed into 
the domestic service. The farmer's wife dropped her 
knife and wiped her hands on her apron before 
offering one of them to her visitor. 

** Ach je, Herr Peters ! " she exclaimed, with as 
much astonishment in her voice as though she had not 
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been expecting him aU the morning, " now this is kind ! 
I have the parcel ready for Lieschen, — a sm^ll parcel 
it is,— only a couple of neckerchiefs, real Manchester 
print they are," — I would that I could convey to my 
reader any idea of the sound Frau Lehmann made in 
uttering the word Manchester, — "and two pairs of 
worsted stockings, — a bit darned, it's true, but my own 
knitting, and real warm for winter wear ; and I'm sure 
the child will be thankful to you, Herr Apothecary, for 
taking the trouble to carry them to her ; for as to me, 
there ain't much chance of my getting to Detmold this 
side Christmas, and all the hams to cure, and,-^-only 
see, — the apple compote but just begun, as one may 
say! 

Frau Lehmann uttered all this with great rapidity, 
and in the high cackling voice peculiar to uneducated 
German women ; and when she paused for breath, she 
wiped her hands once more on her cotton apron. She 
was a bony, active, hard-featured woman, with a 
shrewish light in her grey eyes, and her serving-maids 
were obviously afraid of her. 

" I will do your errand willingly, Frau Lehmann," 
said Peters ; " the more so that little Liese was always 
a favourite of mine from the first day I saw her." 

"Ah, poor little maid," broke in the farmer, "how 
small and strange she looked amongst us all that first 
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evening I brought her here ! But she was so sweet in 
her temper and so soft and handy in her way*, 

that '' 

" There, there, that's Franz Lehmann all over," 
said the mistress of the house sharply. She was tying 
an extra string round the parcel to be sent to Detmold, 
and ^ve it as she spoke so sudden a jerk that it 
snapped. " Franz Lehmann, once he gets on one of 
his hobbies, wiU talk and prose and dream for an hour, 
and the precious minutes galloping away all the time, 
and everything to do and to see to. Liese was small 
and strange then, sure enough ; and she's small and 
strange now for that matter 1 Nobody in all this 
world but Franz Lehmann would have thought of 
saddling himself with other folks' children, as if there 
wasn't mouths enough to feed already, and the boys 
especially, eating one out of house and home." 

The little goose-herd, knowing himself to be one of 
the omnivorous boys in question, was so over- 
^ i whelmed with confusion at being thus publicly 

alluded to, that he let fall an armful of apples, which 
rolled swiftly in various directions. And under cover 
of the consequent confusion, Peters made a hasty 
farewell and withdrew, bearing the parcel for which 
he had come. Lehmann accompanied him to the 
chaise, and walked at the pony's head as far as the 
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high-road. The farmer broke silence only when they 
had reached the boundary of his own land. 

" You won't take any notice of what my old woman 
says about Lieschen, Herr Peters ? " 

" Not at aU," said the apothecary ; but he had not a 
very clear idea of his own meaning. 

" You see my old woman she's, — she's an excellent 
body. Not a better wife in the principality. There 
ain't many housewives that wotild be as kind to a 
stranger's child, brought home to her without * with 
your leave,' or ^by your leave,' as she has been to 
Lieschen. Are there, now ? " 

"N — ^no," answered Peters, the misogynist, **I 
don't think women mostly are kind to other folks' 
children." 

" Well, there it is, you see, Herr Apothecary. We 
never had no little ones of our own ; not to live, that 
is. Our only babe, she didn't stay many days in this 
world, and it well-nigh, broke Hanne's heart. She has 
a sharp way with her sometimes, has Hanne, but, 
dear Heaven ! if you had seen her then. Well, then, 
you understand, when I brought home little Lieschen, 
and said, * Wife, this is the child of a dear dead cousin 
of mine, and we must give her shelter and home with 
us,' why, she just looked at the little one, and burst 
out a-crying, and got up and went away without a 
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word. When she came back again, she fed and tended 
the child right motherly, and she's done well by her 
ever since." 



"I suppose Lieschen went to service at Detmold 
quite of her own will, then P " 

Franz Lehmann's honest face grew a shade graver 
as he answered, " Yes ; of her own will ? Yes. It 
was better for her not to stay at home. Lieschen 
never was fit for hard country work, and my old 
woman keeps her lasses pretty tight to it. Then 
Hanne said I should spoil the maiden, and make a 
fool of her. Mayhap I might. But what I really 
think," added the farmer confidentially, lowering his 
voice, " is that it fretted my old woman a bit to see 

me so fond of Lieschen. She was " 

" Jealous," suggested Peters, with a nod. 
" Well, jealous, if you like, but in a queer kind of a 
way. My belief is that every time I patted the child's 
head, or took her on my knee, Hanne thought of our 
own little daughter, and what she might have been if 
the Lord had spared her to us, and felt somehow as if I 
was robbing the little dead babe, — ^poor lamb! — ^by 

. There, I can't speak it out clear, but I've got 

it all in my head like print." 

However little the apothecary might agree with 
Frau Lehmann on most points, he could not but sym- 
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pathise with her impatience of her husband's tendency 
to prose. Franz stood bareheaded, with his hand on 
the pony's mane, and his blue eyes placidly staring at 
vacancy, apparently unconscious of a keen north wind 
which made Peters sink his face deeper and deeper into 
his sheepskin collar. Peters was a mild and irresolute 
man. He wanted to proceed on his journey, but he 
did not know how to arrest the flow of Lehmann's 
slow, musing utterances. The old Schimmel, however, 
was neither mild nor irresolute, and having by this 
time finished munching a mouthful of hay surrep- 
titiously extracted from a truss in the bam, and 
feeling, moreover, rather chiUy, he rid himself of 
Lehmann's hand on his mane by a vigorous shake 
of the head, and started off down the road at a round 
pace. The chaise had rolled some distance before 
Peters could pull up the Schimmel to listen to 
something which the farmer was calling after him. 

"Heart's love to my little Lieschen. And hark 
ye, Herr Apothecary, you must promise to come and 
eat roast goose with us this winter. You've never 
tasted my old woman's apple compote! Real good 
she makes it. Don't forget." 

" Apple compote ! " muttered Peters. I'd rather 
have peace and quiet to sweeten the roast goose than 
any sauce yonder shrew could make. I know she'd 
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turn the fruit sour only by looking at it." But he 
nodded a sort of assent, and waved his hand to the 
farmer, who was still standing bareheaded in the road. 
And then the pony, whose small stock of complai- 
sance was now exhausted, broke into a determined 
trot, and went steadily at his own pace until they 
reached Detmold. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A METROPOLIS IN MINIATURE. 

Detmold, the capital of tlie principality of Lippe- 
Detmold, is one of tlie pleasantest, prettiest, and 
most agreeably situated of the smaller Besidenzen 
of Germany. The castle, or princely palace, is a 
fine old building, situated in the midst of well-arranged 
gardens, and around these the little town spreads 
itself in all directions. The streets are wide and 
clean and quiet. Beside the river Wem, which 
runs through Detmold, and is here banked in so as 
to form a canal, there are pleasant paths and pic- 
turesque houses, draped with the rich Virginia creeper, 
sombre ivy, or delicate woodbine. Further there are 
delicious woodland walks branching out hither and 
thither through the great forest which clothes the 
Grotenberg, upon whose lofty summit the colossal 
Hermann's statue is one dav to stand. 

But not of these romantic shades or river margins 
was Herr Friedrich Peters thinking when the old 
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Schimmel paused soberly before the door of the 
chief inn in Detmold, and then allowed the hostler 
to lead him with much deliberation into the stable- 
yard. Herr Peters had his share of the German 
love for nature and appreciation of natural beauty ; 
but it was the metropolitan aspect of Detmold which 
most attracted him. In his eyes the wide, clean . 
streets, the well-dressed ladies who demurely paced 
them, the shops with windows filled with large squares 
of clear glass, revealing garments and stuffs of last 
year's fashion, were absolutely magnificent. He 
could have almost envied the chemist from whom 
he i^itended to buy a modest supply of drugs, when 
he contemplated the crimson, and blue, and yellow 
bottles in his shop-window, the little semicircular 
counter topped with marble, and the half-dozen 
coloured scent-bottles arranged symmetrically within 
a glass case. It was very grand certainly, and very 
different from the dark little shop at Horn. 

Peters made his purchases, and ordered them to 
be sent to the inn, and then he walked down the 
principal street, glancing at the inscriptions over 
the shop-doors, until he paused before a stationer's 
window and looked in with a hesitating air. There 
were two persons in the shop, an old man and a 
young one. The old man was making entries in a 
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ledger or account-book ; the young man was piling 
reams of coarse packing-paper on to a higli shelf. 
He had taken his coat off, the better to perform his 
work, and his shirt-coUar was turned down, showing 
a round muscular throat. His movements were quick 
and dexterous, and he lifted and placed the heavy 
packets of paper with the ease of one whose strength 
was but slightly tasked. Peters stood staring in 
at the window imtil the old man, lifting his head, 
observed him, and then the apothecary walked away 
slowly. Presently he returned on the opposite side 
of the street, and this time, on looking in, he perceived 
that the stationer's shop was tenanted but by one 
person. The old man had disappeared. The younger 
one was still working, but had nearly filled the 
high shelf. Peters crossed the road briskly and 
went in. " Good day. Otto,'* said he. At the sound 
of the high, thin voice, the young fellow turned 
round sharply, almost letting fall the packet he 
held in his hands, and uttered a joyful exclamation. 
A brighter, franker face than he turned on the 
apothecary it would not be easy to find. Otto 
Hemmerich is a great favourite of mine, and I desire 
to make my reader also feel kindly towards him. 
Sure I am that if the portrait be not a pleasant 
one the faidt will be wholly the painter's. 
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ledger or account-book ; the young man was piling 
reams of coarse packing-paper on to a high shelf. 
He had taken his coat off, the better to perform his 
work, and his shirt-coUar was turned down, showing 
a round muscular throat. His movements were quick 
and dexterous, and he lifted and placed the heavy 
packets of paper with the ease of one whose strength 
was but slightly tasked. Peters stood staring in 
at the window until the old man, lifting his head, 
observed him, and then the apothecary walked away 
slowly. Presently he returned on the opposite side 
of the street, and this time, on looking in, he perceived 
that the stationer's shop was tenanted but by one 
person. The old man had disappeared. The younger 
one was still working, but had nearly filled the 
high shelf. Peters crossed the road briskly and 
went in. " Good day. Otto," said he. At the sound 
of the high, thin voice, the young feUow turned 
roimd sharply, almost letting fall the packet he 
held in his hands, and uttered a joyful exclamation. 
A brighter, franker face than he turned on the 
apothecary it would not be easy to find. Otto 
Hemmerich is a great favourite of mine, and I desire 
to make my reader also feel kindly towards him. 
Sure I am that if the portrait be not a pleasant 
one the faidt will be wholly the painter's. 
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coimter topped with marble, and the half-dozen 
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a glass case. It was very grand certainly, and very 
different fipom the dark little shop at Horn. 

Peters made his purchases, and ordered them to 
be sent to the inn, and then he walked down the 
principal street, glancing at the inscriptions over 
the shop-doors, until he paused before a stationer's 
window and looked in with a hesitating air. There 
were two persons in the shop, an old man and a 
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ledger or account-book ; the young man was piling 
reams of coarse packing-paper on to a higii shelf. 
He had taken his coat off, the better to perform his 
work, and his shirt-collar was turned down, showing 
a round muscular throat. His movements were quick 
and dexterous, and he lifted and placed the heavy 
packets of paper with the ease of one whose strength 
was but slightly tasked. Peters stood staring in 
at the window until the old man, lifting his head, 
observed him, and then the apothecary walked away 
slowly. Presently he returned on the opposite side 
of the street, and this time, on looking in, he perceived 
that the stationer's shop was tenanted but by one 
person. The old man had disappeared. The younger 
one was still working, but had nearly filled the 
high shelf. Peters crossed the road briskly and 
went in. " Good day, Otto," said he. At the sound 
of the high, thin voice, the young fellow turned 
roimd sharply, almost letting fall the packet he 
held in his hands, and uttered a joyful exclamation. 
A brighter, franker face than he turned on the 
apothecary it woidd not be easy to find. Otto 
Hemmerich is a great favourite of mine, and I desire 
to make my reader also feel kindly towards him. 
Sure I am that if the portrait be not a pleasant 
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A well-balanced, somewhat square head, broadly 
developed in the regions of conscientiousness and 
firmness ; thick, curling, brown hair, that lay in close 
rings on his forehead ; bright keen blue eyes, which 
might have been almost fierce but for the merry, 
laughing spirit that danced in them; well-shaped, 
though not strictly regular features ; strong, white 
wholesome teeth ; a skin tanned to a dusky red by 
sun and weather ; a powerful, well-knit figure, 
rather beneath the middle height; and in his voice 
and in his gestures, in all he said and all he did, a 
sense of youth, and health, and vigour, an atmosphere 
of clearness and honesty, which refreshed one's moral 
nature much as fresh air refreshes one's body. 

" My good Herr Peters ! " he exclaimed in a loud, 
ringing tone. It seemed impossible to imagine Otto 
ever whispering, or even talking low. 

"Hem! " cried the apothecary with an elaborate 
cough. "Don't shout so. Otto. I'm not sure that 
my visit would be quite agreeable to your master." 

In Detmold it is still possible to speak to a man 
about his " master " without offending him. 

" What, Herr Schmitt ? Well, but you didn't come 
to see him 1 " 

" No, my boy, I came to see you. But, — the fact 
is, I, — to say the truth, your uncle does not know of 
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my coming, and I am not certain that he would 
approve/* 

" Oh, because he will think you ought to have told 
him first, so that he might have sent a message, eh ?" 

" Ahem ! '* cried the apothecary again. 

" Oh, well, Herr Peters, that can't be helped now. 
Here you are, and I am right glad to see you.'' 

" And how do you get on here. Otto ? A fortnight 
is but a short time to judge of your new life. But 
do you seem to, — to think you shall, — ^like it ?" 

Peters put his head on one side, and looked at Otto 
insinuatingly, as though to persuade him that he 
ought to like it very much indeed. It was the kind 
of manner which the apothecary assumed in adminis. 
tering a peculiarly nauseous potion to a sick child. 

"Not a bit of it, my good friend," replied Otto 
in his fullest chest voice. "I don't like it at aU. 
And, what is worse, I'm afraid I never shall like it. 
But I knew all that beforehand. I am not such 
a boy but what I know that it will be my duty to 
do a good many things that don't just please my 
fancy. I shall stick to it for the three years my 
uncle has bound me for, and then " 

"And then?" 

" And then we shall see. Lord, we may be all 
dead and buried in three years! It's an awful long 
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time to look forward to. But now tell me the news 
of the good people at Horn. How's my uncle, first 
and foremost?'* 

"The Herr Kiister is wonderful for a man of his 
years. I saw him last night at the Pied Lamb. 
He was full of conversation, and very, — ^very pleasant. 
He is a man of great experience and wisdom, is 
your uncle Schnarcher." 

It may be observed, for the credit of Peters's 
sincerity, that he really believed what he said. 

" And old Quendel ? Is he growing any thinner ? 
Ha, ha, ha ! And the Steinbergs P And Granny 
Becker? And big Hans? And the blacksmith's 
poodle? And your own Schimmel? Tell me all 
about everybody,— dumb beasts and all ! " 

"They're all well, as far as I know. Otto. But 
there is an old friend of yours whom you haven't 
asked for. And he was talking about you last night, 
too." 

" Is there ? An old friend whom I haven't asked 
for!" 

" Farmer Lehmann ! I thought he was your prime 
Mend and favourite, Otto. You used to be always 
at the farm before you went to Halle." 

The last packet of paper, which Otto at this moment 
placed on the shelf, must have been peculiarly heavy, 
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for the effort of lifting it seemed to bring the blood 
into his face, as he answered, "Ah, dear Farmer 
Franz ! Was he talking about me, Herr Peters P" 

"Yes. But, Otto, what dreadful weights you are 
lifting ! Don't overtax your strength, my boy." 

Otto burst out laughing. " My good Herr Peters,'' 
he said, " only see, I can lift these packets with one 
hand! Honestly, this is the part of my work I 
like best. I like to feel that I am using my muscles, 
and doing something for my daily bread. Head- 
work I'm a dunce at, and I'm afraid Herr Schmitt 
has got but a bad bargain." 

"Yes, Lehmann was talking of you and of your 
poor father of blessed memory. I called at the farm 
this morning, and saw the Haus-frau. She's a bitter 
weed. Ach du lieber Himmel ! And I got a parcel 
to bring to Detmold for Liese." 

" For Liese ! Is Liese in Detmold P" 

" To be sure she is. Didn't you know it P" 

" Not a word of it ! " cried Otto hotly. " I went 
twice or thrice to the farm after I came back from 
Halle, but I never saw Lieschen, and Frau Lehmann 
gave me to imderstand that she was purposely keeping 
out of my way." 

"0 Lord," muttered Peters imder his breath, 
''what a woman she is!" Then he added more 
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loudly, '* I never heard there was any secret in 
Liese's being in Detmold in service. She went off 
almost on a sudden. I don't think things were going 
quite comfortably at the farm. Poor little Lieschen ! 
She's a kitten that hasn't yet grown to be a cat, 
as they all do sooner or later." 

Otto stood quite still leaning on the counter, with 
a thoughtful, frowning face. 

"WeU, good-bye, lad," said Peters, holding out 
his hand. "Time is going, and the days are short 
now, and I ^ have to dine and settle my score at the 
Blue Pigeon before I can turn the Schimmel's nose 
homewards. Besides, this errand for the Lehmanns 
will take up half an hour or so." 

" Good-bye, good friend. I'm thankful to you 
for coming. Give my dutiful greetings to my uncle, 
pray, and messages to any one who may care to 
hear of me at Horn." 

" Shall I greet Lieschen for you ?" 

"No, thank you. Liese Lehmann wants to hear, 
nothing about me." 

Otto wrung his old friend's hand hard, and stood 
for a few minutes watching the apothecary's tall, 
lank figure disappear down the street. Then he 
returned to the shop, and having resumed his coat, 
sat down to label and number, from a printed list 
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which lay beside him, a series of photographic views 
which were presently to adorn the window. But, as 
Otto had himself confessed, head-work was not his 
forte, and he was unusually absent and preoccupied 
to-day. Under his fingers many beauties of the Bhine 
scenery were unjustly attributed to the Moselle, and 
some views in the Harz country got labelled " Black 
Forest." 

Peters meanwhile made his way to the house 
wherein Elizabeth, or, as she was always called, Liese 
Lehmann was filling the post of servant in the family 
of the Herr Justizrath von Schleppers. It was a 
pleasant house to look at, — ^built of dark-red brick, 
partly covered with ivy, and with its long, low fa9ade 
fronting the river. Every window pane glistened 
crystal clear in the sunshine. The door-handle and 
knocker of polished brass were dazzling in their 
sjwtless cleanliness, and the white dimity curtains 
that shaded the parlour windows seemed to have 
come that instant from the hands of the laundress. 
But the house had an odd look of not being really used 
and inhabited. All its colours were as vivid and 
staring as those of a doll's house : the bricks very red, 
the door very green, the window-sashes and frames a 
bright yeUow. Only the deep hue of the old ivy 
somewhat softened and harmonised the general effect* 
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Peters's hand was raised to the knocker, when the 
door opened and a portly matron came forth, who 
looked at him with an expression of coimtenance which 
was, to say the least of it, not conciliatory. 

"If you want the Herr Jiistizrath," said this 
stately dame, " you must go round by the back-door 
to his study. He receives no one on business by this 
entrance.'' 

" My business is " began Peters mildly. But 

the lady interrupted him. 

" Excuse me, I do not seek to know your business. 
I make a point of never interfering with law matters. 
The Herr Justizrath is in his study." 

" But," said Peters, a little nettled at this cavalier 
treatment, "I don't want to see the Herr Justizrath. 
I have neither the good fortune to know him as a 
friend, nor the ill-luck to need him as a lawyer- I 
suppose you are the mistress of the house ? " 

The lady made a magnificent bow, which might be 
translated into the vernacular, " I should rather think 
I am ! " 

" Then, if you please, madam, I shoidd like, with 
your permission, to speak with your servant-maid, 
Elizabeth Lehmann. I have brought a parcel for her 
from her home." 

"Liese!" exclaimed the lady sharply. "Liese is 
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not within at this moment. I have sent her out on 
an errand, and she has already been twice the time 
necessary to do it in. Tou can leave your parcel on 
the table there, since you are here ; but another time I 
^g yon will be good enough to go round by the yard- 
gate. This entrance is only used by the family or our 
own visitors." 

Peters was a man unapt to anger at all times; 
nevertheless he did feel considerable indignation at 
this lady's tone and manner. But Frau von Schlep- 
pers was stout and stately, with a deep voice and an 
unsympathising stare; and, above all, ahe was a 
woman ! So she frightened him. He put the little 
bundle down on the table without a word, and left 
the house. 

The mistress of it waited to see him fairly off the 
doorstep, and then she closed the door with a bang, 
and walked, or rather waddled, away. 

Peters adjusted his spectacles fomly on his nose, 
looked after her for a second, and exclaimed, with a 
short laugh, " Poor Justizrath von Schleppers ! From 
my heart I pity thee ! '^ 

Then he turned towards his inn, feeling his spirits 
much relieved by this sarcastic ebullition. Herr 
Peters considered that he had been very bitter. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PINK SATIK NOTE-PAPER. 

It was true, as the apothecary had said, that before 
Otto Hemmerich had gone to Halle, the young man 
had been a frequent yisitor at Lehmann's farm. 
Every one liked him there. Even Frau Hanne, who 
did not like many people, extended her favour to Otto. 
He was handy, he was cheerftd, he was able and 
willing to do numberless odd jobs of carpentering for 
the thrifty housewife. He brought her heaps of ripe 
blackberries in the autumn, and store of hazel nuts. 
He helped in the apple-gathering, and did more work 
in play than the others got through in earnest. He 
mended, and made as good as new, some old leather 
harness that had hung disused for years in the stable. 
He cleaned and furbished up Franz Lehmann's rusty 
rifle, and with it shot, — ^hear it not, ye British 
sportsmen ! — shot a fox that had for many a night 
made havoc among Frau Lehmann's fat geese. He 
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caught and tamed a squirrel as a present for Liese ; 
and moreover, partly manufactured with his own 
hands a cage to keep it in. In brief, his accomplish- 
ments were highly esteemed and appreciated at the 
farm, and he was a welcome guest on any holiday 
afternoon that he chose to spend there. But not- 
withstanding her personal predilection for Otto, Hanne 
Lehmann did by no means approve of the spirit of 
rebellion which, — ^rumour said, — ^he was manifesting 
towards his uncle. Frau Lehmann's own government 
of her family was an absolute despotism. She woidd 
have honestly scorned the idea of giving her subjects 
a constitution. Her husband's nominal position as 
head of the household may seem to us a little incom- 
patible with this undisputed female supremacy. But 
Frau Hanne Lehmann never theorised. She knew 
what was best for everybody, and did it proprio motu. 
Otto's refusal to follow the profession his uncle had 
chosen for him was a high crime in Frau Lehmann's 
eyes. Above all was it a crime to decline to follow 
that special professson. A pastor! It was all that 
was respectable and reverend. It gave a man 
authority in despite of youth, and rank in despite of 
humble birth. In fact, she looked upon it as a piece 
of unparalleled presumption on the part of a boy like 
Otto to decline preferment which she, Frau Hanne « 
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Lehmann, would have been glad of for a son of her 
own. And then the thought struck her that Otto and 
Liese had been allowed to be a great deal together, and 

that perhaps Well, she would put a stop to that, 

at all events. She would have no rebellious notions 
put into Liese^s head. And Franz was so foolish and 
soft-hearted that there was no knowing what con- 
cessions or promises he might be led to make if the 
young folks had a chance of talking him over. Otto 
paid a visit to the farm soon after his return from 
Halle, but he did not see Liese. He saw no one but 
the mistress of the house, who received him anything 
but graciously. Her husband, she said, was absent at 
Lemgo, selling some wheat. She supposed Otto knew 
his own business best, — ^though at his time of life that 
was scarcely likely, — ^but for her part she couldn^t 
help thinking that it was a pity for him to go against 
his uncle Schnarcher. She should be sorry for their 
Lieschen to behave so, that was all. 

"But, Frau Lehmann," cried Otto blimtly, "it is 
better to go against my imcle than against my 
conscience, isn't it ? " 

" Rubbish ! " answered Frau Lehmann. 

She was not strong in argument, and she didn't 
like being contradicted. Then Otto asked for Liese ; 
and, to punish him, the Haus-frau simply said that 
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he couldn't see her^ without explaining that the good 
and sufficient reason why he could not see her was, 
that she was at that moment in the house of Frau 
▼on Schleppers, in Detmold. Then, — Hanne being 
one of those women who are capable of talking 
themselyes into a passion on the shortest notice, and 
whose anger makes their tongues terribly unscru- 
pulous, — she went on to say that she could not, as 
a matter of duty to Liese, approve of her having 
acquaintances whose ideas were so strongly at variance 
with all that a pious education had instilled into her 
mind; and that she must do the girl the justice to 
add^ that she had heard Liese herself animadvert on 
the sin and evil of disobedience and presumption in 
yoimg people. And so wound up a voluble and 
rather incoherent tirade, of which Otto imderstood 
very little, save that the Haus-frau was in a furious 
bad humour, and that Liese had been speaking 
unkindly of him and reused to see him. 

Otto walked away from the farm with a heavy 
heart. Frau Lehmann's sharp speeches he might 
have borne with tolerable indifference; but Liese! 
Could she turn against himP And then his old 
friend Farmer Franz, too. He couldn't bear the 
idea of losing his friendship. He would go again 
to the farm on the chance of seeing Lehmann. But 
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Schimmel paused soberly before the door of the 
chief inn in Detmold, and then allowed the hostler 
to lead him with much deliberation into the stable- 
yard. Herr Peters had his share of the German 
love for nature and appreciation of natural beauty ; 
but it was the metropolitan aspect of Detmold which 
most attracted him. In his eyes the wide, clean . 
streets, the well-dressed ladies who demurely paced 
them, the shops with windows filled with large squares 
of clear glass, revealing garments and stuffs of last 
year's fashion, were absolutely magnificent. He 
could have almost envied the chemist from whom 
he ijitended to buy a modest supply of drugs, when 
he contemplated the crimson, and blue, and yellow 
bottles in his shop-window, the little semicircular 
counter topped with marble, and the half-dozen 
coloured scent-bottles arranged symmetrically within 
a glass case. It was very grand certainly, and very 
different fipom the dark little shop at Horn. 

Peters made his purchases, and ordered them to 
be sent to the inn, and then he walked down the 
principal street, glancing at the inscriptions over 
the shop-doors, until he paused before a stationer's 
window and looked in with a hesitating air. There 
were two persons in the shop, an old man and a 
young one. The old man was making entries in a 
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ledger or account-book ; the young man was piling 
reams of coarse packing-paper on to a high shelf. 
He had taken his coat off, the better to perform his 
work, and his shirt-collar was turned down, showing 
a round muscular throat. His movements were quick 
and dexterous, and he lifted and placed the heavy 
packets of paper with the ease of one whose strength 
was but slightly tasked. Peters stood staring in 
at the window imtil the old man, lifting his head, 
observed him, and then the apothecary walked away 
slowly. Presently he returned on the opposite side 
of the street, and this time, on looking in, he perceived 
that the stationer's shop was tenanted but by one 
person. The old man had disappeared. The younger 
one was still working, but had nearly filled the 
high shelf. Peters crossed the road briskly and 
went in. " Good day. Otto," said he. At the sound 
of the high, thin voice, the young fellow turned 
round sharply, almost letting fall the packet he 
held in his hands, and uttered a joyful exclamation. 
A brighter, franker face than he turned on the 
apothecary it would not be easy to find. Otto 
Henmierich is a great favourite of mine, and I desire 
to make my reader also feel kindly towards him. 
Sure I am that if the portrait be not a pleasant 
one the fault will be wholly the painter's. 
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A well-balanced, somewliat square head, broadly 
developed in the regions of conscientiousness and 
firmness ; thick, curling, brown hair, that lay in close 
rings on his forehead ; bright keen blue eyes, which 
nught have been almost fierce but for the merry, 
laughing spirit that danced in them; well-shaped, 
though not strictly regular features ; strong, white 
wholesome teeth ; a skin tanned to a dusky red by 
sun and weather ; a powerful, well-knit figure, 
rather beneath the middle height; and in his voice 
and in his gestures, in all he said and all he did, a 
sense of youth, and health, and vigour, an atmosphere 
of clearness and honesty, which refreshed one's moral 
nature much as fresh air refreshes one's body. 

" My good Herr Peters ! " he exclaimed in a loud, 
ringing tone. It seemed impossible to imagine Otto 
ever whispering, or even talking low. 

"Hem! '' cried the apothecary with an elaborate 
cough. "Don't shout so. Otto. I'm not sure that 
my visit would be quite agreeable to your master." 

In Detmold it is still possible to speak to a man 
about his " master " without offending him. 

" What, Herr Schmitt P Well, but you didn't come 
to see him ! " 

" No, my boy, I came to see you. But, — the fact 
is, I, — to say the truth, your uncle does not know of 
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my coming, and I am not certain that he would 
approve/' 

" Oh, because he will think you ought to have told 
him first, so that he might have sent a message, eh ?" 

"Ahem !" cried the apothecary again. 

" Oh, well, Herr Peters, that can't be helped now. 
Here you are, and I am right glad to see you." 

" And how do you get on here. Otto P A fortnight 
is but a short time to judge of your new life. But 
do you seem to, — to think you shall, — ^like it ?" 

Peters put his head on one side, and looked at Otto 
insinuatingly, as though to persuade him that he 
ought to like it very much indeed. It was the kind 
of manner which the apothecary assumed in adminis- 
tering a peculiarly nauseous potion to a sick child. 

"Not a bit of it, my good friend," replied Otto 
in his fullest chest voice. " I don't like it at all. 
And, what is worse, I'm afraid I never shall like it. 
But I knew all that beforehand. I am not such 
a boy but what I know that it will be my duty to 
do a good many things that don't just please my 
fancy. I shall stick to it for the three years my 
uncle has bound me for, and then " 

"And then?" 

" And then we shall see. Lord, we may be all 
dead and buried in three years! It's an awful long 
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time to look forward to. But now tell me the news 
of the good people at Horn. How's my uncle, first 
and foremost ?'* 

"The Herr Kiister is wonderful for a man of his 
years. I saw him last night at the Pied Lamb. 
He was full of conversation, and very, — very pleasant. 
He is a man of great experience and wisdom, is 
your uncle Schnarcher.'* 

It may be observed, for the credit of Peters's 
sincerity, that he really believed what he said. 

" And old Quendel P Is he growing any thinner ? 
Ha, ha, ha ! And the Steinbergs P And Granny 
Becker ? And big Hans P And the blacksmith's 
poodle P And your own SchimmelP Tell me all 
about everybody,-^-dumb beasts and all ! " 

"They're all well, as far as I know. Otto. But 
there is an old friend of yours whom you haven't 
asked for. And he was talking about you last night, 
too." 

" Is there P An old friend whom I haven't asked 
for!" 

" Farmer Lehmann ! I thought he was your prime 
friend and favourite, Otto. You used to be always 
at the farm before you went to Halle." 

The last packet of paper, which Otto at this moment 
placed on the shelf, must have been peculiarly heavy, 
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for the effort of lifting it seemed to bring the blood 
into his face, as he answered, "Ah, dear Fanner 
Franz ! "Was he talking about me, Herr Peters ?** 

**Yes. But, Otto, what dreadful weights you are 
lifting ! Don't overtax your strength, my boy." 

Otto burst out laughing. " My good Herr Peters," 
he said, " only see, I can lift these packets with one 
hand! Honestly, this is the part of my work I 
like best. I like to feel that I am using my muscles, 
and doing sometiiing for my daily bread. Head- 
work I'm a dunce at, and I'm afraid Herr Schmitt 
has got but a bad bargain." 

"Yes, Lehmann was talking of you and of your 
poor father of blessed memory. I called at the farm 
this morning, and saw the Haus-frau. She's a bitter 
weed. Ach du lieber Himmel ! And I got a parcel 
to bring to Detmold for Liese." 

" For Liese ! Is Liese in Detmold P" 

" To be sure she is. Didn't you know it P" 

" Not a word of it ! " cried Otto hotly. " I went 
twice or thrice to the farm after I came back from 
Halle, but I never saw Lieschen, and Frau Lehmann 
gave nie to imderstand that she was purposely keeping 
out of my way." 

"O Lord," muttered Peters under his breath, 
''what a woman she is!" Then he added more 
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loudly, " I never heard there was any secret in 
Liese's being in Detmold in service. She went oflF 
almost on a sudden. I don't think things were going 
quite comfortably at the farm. Poor little Lieschen ! 
She's a kitten that hasn't yet grown to be a cat, 
as they all do sooner or later." 

Otto stood quite still leaning on the coimter, with 
a thoughtful, frowning face. 

"Well, good-bye, lad," said Peters, holding out 
his hand. "Time is going, and the days are short 
now, and I ^ have to dine and settle my score at the 
Blue Pigeon before I can turn the Schinmiel's nose 
homewards. Besides, this errand for the Lehmanns 
will take up half an hour or so." 

" Good-bye, good friend. I'm thankful to you 
for coming. Give my dutiful greetings to my imcle, 
pray, and messages to any one who may care to 
hear of me at Horn." 

" Shall I greet Lieschen for youp" 

"No, thank you. Liese Lehmann wants to hear 
nothing about me." 

Otto wrung his old friend's hand hard, and stood 
for a few minutes watching the apothecary's tall, 
lank figure disappear down the street. Then he 
returned to the shop, and having resumed his coat, 
sat down to label and nimiber, from a printed list 
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which lay beside him, a series of photographic views 
which were presently to adorn the window. But, as 
Otto had himself confessed, head-work was not his 
forte, and he was imusually absent and preoccupied 
to-day. Under his fingers many beauties of the Rhine 
scenery were unjustly attributed to the Moselle, and 
some views in the Harz country got labelled " Black 
Forest." 

Peters meanwhile made his way to the house 
wherein Elizabeth, or, as she was always called, Liese 
Lehmann was filling the post of servant in the family 
of the Herr Justizrath von Schleppers. It was a 
pleasant house to look at, — ^built of dark-red brick, 
partly covered with ivy, and with its long, low fa9ade 
fronting the river. Every window pane glistened 
crystal clear in the simshine. The door-handle and 
knocker of polished brass were dazzling in their 
spotless cleanliness, and the white dimity curtains 
that shaded the parlour windows seemed to have 
come that instant from the hands of the laundress. 
But the house had an odd look of not being really used 
and inhabited. All its colours were as vivid and 
staring as those of a doll's house : the bricks very red, 
the door very green, the window-sashes and frames a 
bright yellow. Only the deep hue of the old ivy 
somewhat softened and harmonised the general effect. 
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Peters's hand was raised to the knocker, when the 
door opened and a portly matron came forth, who 
looked at him with an expression of countenance which 
was, to say the least of it, not conciliatory. 

"If you want the Herr Justizrath/' said this 
stately dame, " you must go round by the back-door 
to his study. He receives no one on business by this 
entrance/' 

" My business is " began Peters mildly. But 

the lady intermpted him. 

" Excuse me, I do not seek to know your business. 
I make a point of never interfering with law matters. 
The Herr Justizrath is in his study.'* 

" But," said Peters, a little nettled at this cavalier 
treatment, " I don't want to see the Herr Justizrath. 
I have neither the good fortune to know him as a 
friend, nor the ill-luck to need him as a lawyer, I 
suppose you are the mistress of the house P " 

The lady made a magnificent bow, which might be 
translated into the vernacular, " I should rather think 
I am ! " 

" Then, if you please, madam, I should like, with 
your permission, to speak with your servant-maid, 
Elizabeth Lehmann. I have brought a parcel for her 
from her home." 

"Liese!" exclaimed the lady sharply. "Liese is 
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not witliiii at this moment. I have sent her out on 
an errand, and she has already been twice the time 
necessary to do it in. You can leave your parcel on 
the table there, since you are here ; but another time I 
beg you will be good enough to go round by the yard- 
gate. This entrance is only used by the family or our 
own visitors." 

Peters was a man imapt to anger at all times; 
nevertheless he did feel considerable indignation at 
this lady's tone and manner. But Frau von Schlep- 
pers was stout and stately, with a deep voice and an 
unsympathising stare; and, above all, she was a 
woman ! So she frightened him. He put the little 
bundle down on the table without a word, and left 
the house. 

The mistress of it waited to see him fairly oflF the 
doorstep, and then she closed the door with a bang, 
and walked, or rather waddled, away. 

Peters adjusted his spectacles firmly on his nose, 
looked after her for a second, and exclaimed, with a 
short laugh, " Poor Justizrath von Schleppers ! From 
my heart I pity thee ! " 

Then he turned towards his inn, feeling his spirits 
much relieved by this sarcastic ebullition. Herr 
Peters considered that he had been very bitter. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PINK SATIN NOTE-PAPER. 

It was true, as the apothecary had said, that before 
Otto Hemmerich had gone to Halle, the young man 
had been a frequent visitor at Lehmann's farm. 
Every one liked him there. Even Frau Hanne, who 
did not like many people, extended her favour to Otto. 
He was handy, he was cheerftJ, he was able and 
willing to do numberless odd jobs of carpentering for 
the thrifty housewife. He brought her heaps of ripe 
blackberries in the autumn, and store of hazel nuts. 
He helped in the apple-gathering, and did more work 
in play than the others got through in earnest. He 
mended, and made as good as new, some old leather 
harness that had himg disused for years in the stable. 
He cleaned and furbished up Franz Lehmann's rusty 
rifle, and with it shot, — hear it not, ye British 
sportsmen ! — shot a fox that had for many a night 
made havoc among Frau Lehmann's fat geese. He 
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caught and tamed a squirrel as a present for Liese ; 
and moreover, partly manufactured with his own 
hands a cage to keep it in. In brief, his accomplish- 
ments were highly esteemed and appreciated at the 
farm, and he was a welcome guest on any holiday 
afternoon that he chose to spend there. But not- 
withstanding her personal predilection for Otto, Hanne 
Lehmann did by no means approve of the spirit of 
rebellion which, — rumour said, — ^he was manifesting 
towards his uncle. Frau Lehmann's own government 
of her family was an absolute despotism. She would 
have honestly scorned the idea of giving her subjects 
a constitution. Her husband's nominal position as 
head of the household may seem to us a little incom- 
patible with this undisputed female supremacy. But 
Frau Hanne Lehmann never theorised. She knew 
what was best for everybody, and did it proprio motu. 
Otto's refusal to follow the profession his imcle had 
chosen for him was a high crime in Frau Lehmann's 
eyes. Above all was it a crime to decline to follow 
that special professson. A pastor! It was all that 
was respectable and reverend. It gave a man 
authority in despite of youth, and rank in despite of 
humble birth. In fact, she looked upon it as a piece 
of unparalleled presumption on the part of a boy like 
Otto to decline preferment which she, Frau Hanne 
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Lehmann, would have been glad of for a son of her 
own. And then the thought struck her that Otto and 
Liese had been allowed to be a great deal together^ and 

that perhaps Well, she would put a stop to that, 

at all events. She would have no rebellious notions 
put into Liese's head. And Franz was so foolish and 
soft-hearted that there was no knowing what con- 
cessions or promises he might be led to make if the 
young folks had a chance of talking him over. Otto 
paid a visit to the farm soon after his return from 
Halle, but he did not see Liese. He saw no one but 
the mistress of the house, who received him anything 
but graciously. Her husband, she said, was absent at 
Lemgo, selling some wheat. She supposed Otto knew 
his own business best, — though at his time of life that 
was scarcely likely, — ^but for her part she couldn't 
help thinking that it was a pity for him to go against 
his uncle Schnarcher. She should be sorry for their 
Lieschen to behave so, that was all. 

"But, Frau Lehmann," cried Otto blimtly, "it is 
better to go against my imcle than against my 
conscience, isn't it ? " 

" Eubbish ! " answered Frau Lehmann. 

She was not strong in argument, and she didn't 
like being contradicted. Then Otto asked for Liese; 
and, to punish him, the Haus-frau simply said that 
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he couldn't see her, without explaining that the good 
and sufficient reason why he could not see her was, 
that she was at that moment in the house of Frau 
von Schleppers, in Detmold. Then, — Hanne being 
one of those women who are capable of talking 
themselves into a passion on the shortest notice, and 
whose anger makes their tongues terribly unscru- 
pulous, — she went on to say that she could not, as 
a matter of duty to Liese, approve of her having 
acquaintances whose ideas were so strongly at variance 
with all that a pious education had instilled into her 
mind; and that she must do the girl the justice to 
add^ that she had heard Liese herself animadvert on 
the sin and evil of disobedience and presumption in 
yoimg people. And so wound up a voluble and 
rather incoherent tirade, of which Otto understood 
very little, save that the Haus-frau was in a furious 
bad humour, and that Liese had been speaking 
unkindly of him and refiised to see him. 

Otto walked away from the farm with a heavy 
heart. Frau Lehmann's sharp speeches he might 
have borne with tolerable indifference; but Liese! 
Gould she turn against himP And then his old 
friend Farmer Franz, too. He couldn't bear the 
idea of losing his friendship. He would go again 
to the farm on the chance of seeing Lehmann. But 
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thQn came the annoxmcement of Simon Sclmarcher's 
resolution to send his grand-nephew to the stationer*s 
shop in Detmold ; and Otto's departure was so hurried 
that he had no time to revisit his friends at the farm. 

The young man revolved all these things in his 
mind as he sat pasting the labels on to the photo- 
graphs in Herr Schmitt's shop. He had refused to 
send greetings to Liese Lehmann^ and now on reflec- 
tion his heart misgave him somewhat for having so 
refused. Peters's annoimcement of Liese's being in 
Detmold had changed the aspect of aflPairs. Who 
knew how long she had been there? "But then, 
surely the Fran Lehmann would have told me the 
truth about her when I was at the farm?" thought 
honest Otto. 

"If you please, have you any pink satin note- 
paper ? " said a soft voice in his ear. 

"Any what!" Otto jumped off his seat with a 
boimd, and took two little cold hands in his. "Why, 
Liese, is it you ? Thou dear Heaven ! " 

" Otto ! " And the two cold little hands were left 
confidingly in his, and a pair of brown eyes looked 
at him in glad surprise. Little Liese Lehmann was 
very small and shy. She had a clear fair skin, soft 
brown eyes, and silky hair of the same colour. This 
hair was coiled in a twisted knot at the back of her 
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Lead, and one plaited tress was brought down low 
on either cheek, and put up behind the ears, after 
a fashion prevalent amongst German maidens. She 
wore a grey stuff gown, a blue cotton handkerchief 
pinned across her breast, and a large checked apron. 

"Dear Lieschen ! " said Otto, " I had only just , 
heard by accident that you were in Detmold. How 
goes it, Lieschen? Do tell me, are you well? Are 
you content here P '* 

He was too glad to see her to think of any ground 
of offence he imagined himself to have against her. 

"And I, — did you think I knew that you were 
here, OttoP I never was so surprised to see any- 
body!'' 

It needed not many words between the two young 
people to explain the history of Otto's visit to the 
farm, and of Liese's having been kept in ignorance 
of his coming. Neither of them had a suspicion 
that Fran Lehmann's desire to keep them asunder 
originated in any other motive than her disapproval 
of Otto's persistence in opposing his uncle Schnarcher. 
Every one who knew Hanne well was accustomed to 
see great anger arise from causes seemingly quite 
inadequate to produce it. None of her household 
or family ever thought of asking what reason the 
Haus-frau could possibly have for resenting this or 
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that. They said, " She is angry/' much as they might 
say, "It thunders." Both were phenomena which 
they could neither control nor account for. 

"But she shouldn't have told a lie, and said that 
you had spoken against me," said Otto. "As to 
what she thinks, that don't so much matter." 

" Oh, Otto ! " cried Liese timidly. This was a 
tremendous assertion, she thought. 

" Well, it don't much matter to me, though Frau 
Lehmann used to be kind and friendly, too, in the 
old days. Do you recollect the apple-gathering two 
years ago ? " 

"Yes; and the time you brought her the black- 
berries." 

" And the fun we had at hay-harvest, Lieschen ! " 

"And that day when Glaus got tipsy, and you 
chopped the wood for fuel, and nearly cut your 
finger off. Och Himmel ! How frightened we were ! 
But you didn't say a word. Cousin Hanne said 
you had the right manftd courage. She likes folks 
to be brave. I ain't a bit brave. I remember she 
boxed my ears for .crying when I saw the blood flow." 
What a shame ! " cried Otto indignantly. 
Well, but, Otto, " remonstrated gentle little 
Lieschen, "you know if we had all cried, and done 
nothing else, you might have bled to death. But I 
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was only a child then. I hope I should be more 
helpful now." 

" Yes ; you are not a child any more, Liese. You 
are the same^ and yet somehow not the same. You 
have grown so, — so different." 

No human being had ever told Liese that she was 
pretty. And it may be doubted whether Otto had 
ever thought of considering whether she was so or 
not until that moment. But as he looked straight 
into her innocent, upraised eyes, he made up his 
mind very decisively on the subject. 

"Yes; Fve grown an inch," said she simply. 
Then they talked of Otto's prospects, and of his 
uncle Schnarcher. And Liese ventured timidly to 
ask Otto if it were not a pity that he could not be 
a pastor. It was so beautiful, she thought, to teach 
and comfort the poor people, and tell them good 
tidings to brighten their hard lives. And Otto, in 
the superior wisdom of his manhood and his two-and- 
twenty years, had to explain to Liese's simplicity 
why it would be impossible for him to play this lofty 
part in life well, and how wrong it would be to 
undertake it whilst his conscience told him clearly 
that he must fill it badly. And Liese listened with 
humility, and said that of course Otto knew best, and 
that it was right and brave of him to speak the truth 
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that God put into his heart. And then, — ^the towii 
clocks struck one I Liese jumped as if a bomb had 
burst in the shop. 

" Oh dear, oh dear,'* she cried in dismay, " there's 
one going by the parish church! And there's the 
castle clock now striking the last quarter. Oh, 
please have you any pink satin note-paper? I couldn't 
find it at the shop where we generally deal, and that 
delayed me, and now I've been talking here and 
forgetting the time. My mistress told me to make 
haste. Oh dear, oh dear ! " 

Otto lost not a moment in searching for the required 
article, and after opening simdry drawers and boxes, 
he came upon a small store of it. 

"Two sheets, please, and two envelopes," said 
Lieschen, who had been watching his proceedings 
anxiously. " How much is it ? " 

" I don't know. Pay me the next time you come 
by. Here^ it is, Liese. And, I say, you'll find a 
parcel at home for you. Herr Peters from Horn 

has been over, and " 

But Liese had taken up her little packet, and with 
a hasty farewell nod, had run out of the shop with it. 
She sped along at a pace very seldom seen among 
the sober denizens of Detmold. More than one 
housewife turned to look after " Frau von Schleppers' 
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maiden/' and shook their heads disapprovingly. 
But Liese was unconscious of their looks. Her heart 
was beating fast, — ^partly from the haste she was 
making, partly from agitation. The surprise and 
pleasure of seeing Otto, disappointment at having 
missed Herr Peters, who doubtless had brought news 
from the farm, self-reproach at her delay, and dread 
of her mistress's displeasure, were all jumbled together 
in the poor child's mind. Still she sped on with agile 
feet, when, on turning the comer of a street, she 
ran against somebody. Some very heavy body it 
seemed, for Liese's light figure bounded off it again 
like a shuttlecock, and on looking up, her eyes 
encountered the stem and astonished gaze of no less 
a personage than Frau von Schleppers herself. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FRATJ MATHILDe's TEA-PABTY. 

Fratj Mathilde von Schleppers considered herself 
to be beyond question the leading character amongst 
the dramatis personse of her somewhat limited 
society. Her self-importance was boundless. " We 
Von Schlepperses are not rich," she would say 
grandly, " but we are noble." It was true that the 
Justizrath was descended from the younger branch 
of a respectable old family. They could scarcely be 
termed "noble," but they had been gentlefolks time 
out of mind. Now the Frau Mathilde's papa had 
been court shoemaker in Hanover. The good lady 
would volubly discourse of the " dear Baroness This," 
or the "charming Coimtess That," giving odd little 
personal details about them that would seem to 
argue a great intimacy on her part with these 
aristocratic dames. But the fact was, she had never 
seen them out of her father's shop. People in 
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Detmold^ however, knew notliing about that; and 
it was so long ago that Fran von Schleppers herself 
seemed to have forgotten the true circumstances of 
her early life. She and her husband had endured 
many vicissitudes before coming to settle in Detmold. 
There fortune seemed inclined to smile upon them. 
The Justizrath gained a lawsuit for a member of 
the princely family, and in return received some 
courtesies from an illustrious personage. This circimi- 
stance fanned Mathilde's smouldering aspirations into 
flame. She gave herself airs of aristocratic hauteur, 
boasted of an invitation she had had to the Castle, 
and constantly reverted to the nobility of the Von 
Schlepperses. 

At first some laughed, some sneered, some quarrelled 
with her. But in the end many people succumbed 
to her assumption of superiority. To such as did so 
she took care not to be too civil, — which caused a 
great many other people to succumb also. Mean- 
while, her husband, the Justizrath, steadily increased 
his connection, and established a reputation through- 
out the principality as being a sound, cautious, old- 
fashioned lawyer. By the time at which this story 
begins, Frau von Schleppers, if not altogether so 
great a woman as she fancied herself, was undeniably 
somebody in Detmold. 
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Liese's life in service had hitherto been fairly com- 
fortable. Frau von Schleppers was reputed to be a 
difficult mistress to content. But Liese was humble, 
submissive, and constitutionally incapable of giving 
a pert answer. She had been well instructed by 
Hanne in all branches of domestic industry. And 
she had, moreover, an air of natural refinement and 
modesty which her mistress felt was creditable to 
the gentility of her establishment. But for a week 
following her interview with Otto poor Liese led but 
a sad life of it. 

^* Barmherziger Himmell" exclaimed Frau von 
Schleppers tragically, "to think of a young person 
in my employ tearing through the public streets in 
that indecorous manner V And 'then she would treat 
Liese to a twentieth repetition of the severe lecture 
which she had pronounced on the day of that great 
misdemeanour. And it must be owned that circum- 
stances had combined to aggravate Frau von Schlep- 
pers's wrath. When Liese had rushed against her 
mistress in the street the latter was not alone. She 
was walking with a new acquaintance, a hochwohlge- 
bome dame, the wife of a major in the prince's service. 
And this was not the worst. The pink satin note- 
paper had been needed to write an invitation to this 
very lady, and to impress her with an idea of Mathilde's 
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elegance in the most trifling details. But, lo ! the 
unhappy Liese, frightened, bewadered, taken by sur- 
prise, and trembling imder her mistress's stem gaze, 
blurts out breathlessly that the pink satin paper could 
not be found in such a shop, but was at last discovered 
in such another, — ^that she had purchased two sheets, 
for which she had not paid, but which she supposed 
could not come to more than a groschen, — and adds, 
by way of averting her mistress's wrath, that she is 
very sorry to be so late, but that she had careftJly 
set the cabbage-soup on the fire before coming away 
from home. Such a jumble of vulgarities was mor- 
tifying, it must be allowed. Cabbage-soup and 
elegant stationery, laid in a couple of sheets at a 
time! 

When the major's high, well-bom wife did come 
to tea, Liese scarcely dared to meet her eye as she 
handed roimd the cakes and the bread and butter. 
There were two or three other ladies present, each 
with her little bxmdle of fancy work ; but the major's 
wife, Frau von Groll, was the bright, particular star 
of the party. She was a wizened, greedy little woman, 
who gobbled up the crisp tea-cakes at a terrible rate. 
But Frau von Schleppers did not care for that. She 
thought her tea-cakes well paid for when Frau von 
Groll, having devoured the last fragment of them. 
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observed that those she had eaten the other evening 
at the Castle were not half so good. 

" I'm not sure that I quite like the Castle tea-cakes 
myself," said Frau von Schleppers musingly. 

Liese, engaged in waiting on the ladies, did not 
find this kind of talk very interesting. She supposed 
it must be her rustic education which prevented her 
from enjoying it as the "quality" seemed to do. 
Presently her attention was attracted by the mention 
of a name which had been familiar to her in Otto's 
mouth, — " Hermann." 

" The Hermann's Denkmal." 

*^Tou have not seen it yet, I suppose?" said 
a bony spinster, addressing Frau von Groll. The 
speaker was a lady of undoubted gentility, who existed 
on an infinitesimally small pension, which she enjoyed 
in consideration of her late father's services in some 
office in the princely household. "You have not 
been here long enough to have visited all the spots 
of interest around Detmold." 

" No," answered Frau von Groll. " I don't gene- 
rally care about seeing places. In my own country, — 
the so-caUed Saxon Switzerland, — people make a great 
fuss about the scenery ; but, for my part, I can't find 
it charming. "When you are not clambering up-hill, 
you are sore to be scrambling down-hill ; and what 
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pleasure is there in that ? I like a nice flat payement, 
or neat gardens, such as those at the Herrenhausen 
Palace in Hanover." 

" Ah, dear Herrenhausen ! " sighed Frau Mathilde, 
plaintively and parenthetically. 

" Oh, really ! '* rejoined the bony spinster, who 
was romantic. " I adore scenery. And the view 
from the Hermann's Denkmal is entrancing. Himm- 
lisch schon ! But then you certainly have to go 
up-hill for it." 

" What is the Hermann's Denkmal P" asked Frau 
von GroU of her hostess. 

" Well, it, — ^it isn't anything exactly, just now." 
Isn't anything ?" 

That is to say, it is only a sort of, — of stone, 
— what do you call it? — a thing that they put 
statues on." 

" Pedestal," suggested the spinster. 

"Yes, a pedestal. Only it's very big, and there 
are stairs inside; and you go up to the top, and 
the wind is awful there. Very few days in the year 
are there when it doesn't blow a gale up on the 
Grotenberg." 

" There is to be a colossal statue of Hermann there 
some day," said the spinster enthusiastically; "an 
heroic figure with a helmet and a drawn sword defying 
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everybody like this." And the Fraulein brandished a 
long knitting-needle above her head. 

" Ach ! " exclaimed a stout^ placid matron, who had 
not yet spoken, " that wiU look terrible.*' 

"Well," asked Frau von Groll, rather contemp- 
tuously, "and who was this Hermann of yours? I 
never heard of him." 

Mathilde von Schleppers positively envied the major's 
wife as the latter made this cool admission. There 
was something in rank, after all, which gave one won- 
derful courage, she, thought. The Justizrath's wife had 
often longed to ask " who was this Hermann of yours P " 
But she had not dared to confess her ignorance. 

Then the spinster explained to the hochwohlgebome 
lady that Hermann had been a hero and patriot, who 
defended his fatherland in arms. 

" Humph ! " said Frau von Groll, pressing her thin 
lips together. " A patriot who fought for fatherland, 
and they are going to put up a statue to him P That 
sounds to me rather revolutionary." 

Frau von Schleppers shook her head solemnly in a 
manner intended to imply that the same thought had 
given her many an imeasy moment. 

" Oh, but," cried the spinster, " it was so long ago ! 
And he fought against the Bomans. Of course it 
WQuld, V© very different now." 
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Liese carrying away the tea-cups wondered very 
mucli why it would be "so different now." She 
pondered over the question as she sat at her work 

• 

in the kitchen, and resolved to ask Otto all about it 
the next time she should see him. When would that 
be, though? She had not hitherto dared to allude 
to the fatal pink satin note-paper. But now she 
remembered that it was not yet paid for, and she 
thought she would venture to ask her mistress's leave 
to go to the shop to discharge the debt. After all, it 
was a week ago, and the storm had pretty nearly spent 
itself, and the gnadige Frau, the high-bom major^s 
wife, had been to tea, and nothing dreadful had 
Iiappened in consequence of her (Liese's) ill-bred 
revelation about the cabbage-soup. Yes ; she thought 
ahe would venture to ask. 

Presently the Justizrath came peering into the 
kitchen to get a light for his meerschaum. He was 
a snufi^ little old man whose clothes were too large for 
him, and he wore red slippers down at heel. The 
Justizrath generally spent his evenings at the Blue 
Pigeon in company with a few old cronies ; but on 
this occasion he had been kept at home by some law 
papers which required close attention. He always 
wrote in what his wife called his study. It was a 
small, rather dark den, redolent of tobacco smoke, and 
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Kttered with chaotic heaps of manuscript. Small as 
it was, there was a stove in it, so that the Herr 
Justizrath did not, at all events, suffer from the cold 
there. But the bright glow of the kitchen fire was 
pleasanter than the dull, suffocating heat of the stove. 
Everything in the kitchen was as clean as hands could 
make it, and cleanliness, like sunshine, has the power 
to beautify common things. And there sat little 
Liese, the fire-light playing on her soft brown hair, 
and reddening the folds of her grey gown. She was 
industriously hemming a neckerchief, — the real Man- 
chester print neckerchief that Hanne had sent her, — 
and her neat figure and modest face supplied a homely 
grace to this domestic scene. It was an interior such 
as Meissonier might have painted. 

The Justizrath lit his pipe and sat down by the fire. 
Liese stood up respectfiilly, work in hand, but he took 
no notice of her. The Justizrath had the character of 
being very absent. He would look at you vacantly 
when you spoke to him, aad answer wide of the mark. 
But three weeks afterwards he was capable of cor- 
recting you in the minutest details of the interview, 
and of repeating your words letter by letter. He did 
not frequently choose to betray himself by doing so. 
It was convenient enough sometimes that people 
should behave in his presence as though he were a 
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hundred miles away. But many were the unwary 
mice who had been terribly startled by the discoyery 
that this motionless old Puss-in-Boots had been 
watching them unwinkingly with his half-shut eyes. 

liese sat down again after a while, drawing her 
chair away modestly into a comer, and stitching with 
downcast eyes. At first it made her uncomfortable to 
have her master sitting there silently staring at her 
out of a cloud of tobacco smoke. But by-and-by the 
feeling of shyness wore off. The Herr Justizrath 
wasn't thinking of her. No doubt his thoughts were 
busy with some of those wonderful law papers that she 
was forbidden to dust or move. Dear, dear, how 
deyer and learned he must be to understand them all ! 
And then she began to muse in a vague kind of way 
about the Hermann's Denkmal, and to wonder once 
more why it should be wrong and revolutionary to be 
a patriot now-a-days. As she so mused, her lips 
unconsciously formed the words, " I wonder." 

" Eh P " said the Justizrath sharply. 

Liese knocked down the scissors by the great jump 
she gave, and her work nearly fell from her hand. 

"Bitte, Herr Justizrath! I beg pardon," she 
stammered out. 

"What's the matter?" asked her master mildly. 
** Were you not saying something P " 
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"N — ^no, I, — ^that is, I think I was tlunking." 

" Ah ! So ! Tou think yon were thinking. 
Good. I think I was thinking too, but one never 
can telL'* 

There ensued so long a pause that Liese began 
to recover her composure. The Justizrath was so 
odd and abstracted. "No doubt he had forgotten her 
very existence by this time. She ventured to glance 
at him timidly, and found his eyes fixed on a boar 
ham that dangled from the ceiling. But at the 
instant in which she looked, he said, without removing 
his gaze from the ham, " What about P '* 

" What about, sir P '' 

" What did you think you were thinking about P '' 

Liese blushed crimson. She felt very shy of 
discussing the subject of her meditations with the 
Herr Justizrath. But with her habitual obedient 
gentleness she answered, "About patriots, please, 
sir.'' 

This was by no means the kind of answer which 
the Herr Justizrath had expected. He prided himself 
on a great power of reading faces; and not less did 
he pride himself on the inscrutability of his own 
countenance. There had been a tender haK-smile 
on liese's downcast face which had induced him 
to watch it with some curiosity. But he certainly 
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liad not conjeotured that the tender half-smile had 
been called up by thinking about ^^ patriots.^' No 
trace of surprise^ however^ did he allow to appear 
an his wrinkled face, or in his dry, subdued voice. 
Herr yon Sohleppers was a man who had fought 
the battle of life in ambush, so to speak. His nature 
and his tactics were alike opposed to coming out 
into the open. 

''Any special patriot, liese, or only patriots in 
general f he asked gravely. Liese had no suspicion 
that she was being laughed at. Banter was a thing 
entirely out of her experience. 

" I was thinking of Hermann, sir." 
" Ah I So ! And is Hermann a patriot P '' 
Herr von Schleppers complacently supposed himseK 
to have gained the clue to that shy, tender smile. 
Since Liese was a member of his household, it might 
be as well to know all about this Hermann. Sweet- 
hearts were inevitable evils; but a sweetheart who 
was also a patriot might prove too troublesome. The 
Jostizrath made a point of knowing all about every- 
body with whom he had any dealings or relations in 
life. A large undertaking, one would say. But he 
&ncied he accomplished it. 

*« Hermann,'* repeated Liese doubtfully, "I, — I, — 
believe he's dead, sir. He is renowned, I know." 
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" Oho ! And you think people are never renowned 
until they're dead^ eh ? '* 

" Yes, sir/' 

The Justizrath became interested. Liese proceeded, 
* gaining courage as she saw her master's eyes still 
upturned meditatively, more as though he was talking 
to himself than to her. 

*'I know he fought for fatherland against the 
Romans; and that was right and good. There vis 
the Denkmal on the Grotenberg that folks may 
remember him; but I was wondering, — ^you know 
I am but an ignorant country maiden, — I couldn't 
help wondering why it would not be right and 
good now." 

" Now where the deuce did the girl pick up all 
this ? " 

That was what the Justizrath thought. 

What he said was, "Ay, ay, indeed? Ach so!" 
and waited to hear more. Just then the door of 
the sitting-room up-stairs was opened, and a sound 
of voluble and confused speech came forth. Above 
all other soulids, however, penetrated the shrill voice 
of Frau von Schleppers calling Liese. 

" Oh, the ladies are going home, Herr Justizrath ! " 
said the girl ; " I must run and help them with their 
hoods and cloaks," and she darted off. 
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Wien the honoured guests were trooping down- 
stairSy they encountered the master of the housc^ 
pipe in hand, gazing confusedly from one to the 
other. 

** Pardon, meine Damen,'* said he, bowing. The 
Justizrath's bow was peculiar. He always wore a 
mass of limp, and too often dingy, muslin round 
his throat, and when he bowed, he merely stretched 
his neck so as to thrust his bald head a little way 
out of this envelope, and then drew it in again, in 
a way that reminded one irresistibly of a tortoise. 

** Friedrich ! *' exclaimed his lady wife, with her 
most imperious air. " Now that is so like you ! 
You bury yourself in your papers, and forget how 
time goes altogether. We wanted you among us 
this evening. Here is the Frau von GroU.'' 

"Ach Himmel! I am so distressed! But you 
know I am a man of small leisure. There were 

all those papers in the affair of His Serene 

I mean I have been very busy, meine Damen, very 
busy indeed." 

"He is so absent," whispered Mathilde to her 
chief guest. "It is really terrible. But all these 
learned men are alike, I fancy. You will excuse 
the Justizrath on this occasion." 

The ladies took their leave, and pattered home 
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through the silent streets. As they went they 
observed to each other how henpecked the poor 
Justusrath was, and how much in awe he seined 
to be of his wife. But in this opinion they were 
entirely mistaken, as it sometimes happens, even to 
our intimate acquaintances to be, in their judgments 
of us. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 

On the day after Frau Mathilde's tea-party, Liese 
aaked and obtamed permission to go to Schmitt's 
shop and pay for the pink satin note-paper. Her 
mistress was in good humour. Frau von Groll had 
paid handsomely for her tea-cakes in words which 
would pass current in Detmold "society," as being 
good for a considerable amount of deference. Besides 
that, the romantic spinster Fraulein Bopp, had, — ^not 
to be behindhand in politeness, — compared Liese to 
a picture of Goethe's Gretchen which she had seen 
once in the private sitting-room of a member of the 
princely family. " Tou are like the dear Princess ! " 
Fraulein Bopp had exclaimed to her hostess. ''You 
love to surroimd yourself with the Beautiful! That 
maiden's face is ganz poetisch!'* And Frau von 
Schleppers had professed that she thought she might 
venture to say she resembled her gracious highness 
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in her absorbing devotion to the BeautiAil. This 
profession had not been made in the presence of 
Herr von Schleppers; but even had he heard it, 
it would have caused no uncomfortable emotion in 
his breast. For did he not know ftdl well how 
far higher a thing is spiritual beauty than any mere 
perfection of formp And, judged by this standard, 
his Mathilde doubtless deemed her husband^s love, 
liness seraphic. 

"Yes,*' said Frau von Schleppers, in answer to 
Liese's application ; " yes, child, go and pay for the 
paper, and bring me another ball of grey worsted 
for the Herr Justizrath's socks. And mind you 
have your hair neat and nice. People know by this 
time that you are in my service, so it is of some 
little consequence how you look." 

Liese had not long departed on her errand when 
the Justizrath shuffled into the kitchen. His down- 
trodden slippers made a clapping noise on the stone 
floor, and caused his wife to look up in surprise. That 
excellent lady, who was too thorough a German not 
to be a good housewife, was engaged in peeling and 
shredding onions for the soup. She prided herself 
on her cookery, and really was never so happy as 
when she could cover her gown with a large apron 
and devote her energies to the preparation of the 
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daily food. But mere happiness was not Mathilde 
von Schleppers' end and aim. Noblesse oblige I 

The Justizrath shuffled into the kitchen and shuffled 
to the fire-place, and stood there warming his hands. 

"Do you want anything, FriedrichP" asked his 
wife. He made no answer, but slowly rubbed his 
wrinkled hands together over the red charcoal fire 
made up for cooking, 

Mathilde was not a . very acute woman, but she 
had been the Justizrath's wife for thirty years, and 
in the course of that time she had gained a very 
thorough knowledge of his disposition. She could not 
have made a psychological analysis of Friedrich von 
Schleppers' character, but she knew it in a dumb, 
instinctive way, as a dog knows the nature of his 
master. Mathilde was quite aware that her husband 
had perfectly heard and understood her question, so 
she did not repeat it, but went on shredding the 
onions, and occasionally wiping her eyes with a comer 
of her apron. 

"What were you women talking about last night P " 
asked the Justizrath presently in his subdued, mo- 
notonous voice. 

" Lord, Friedrich I I don't know, I'm sure." 

There was a pause. 

<* Well ? '' said the Justizrath, by-and-by. 

VOL. I. G 
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" Well ; — ^let me see : — Dear, how the onions make 
one's eyes smart ! — Fran von Groll said my tea-cakes 
were better than the tea-cakes at the Castle." 

" Has she ever eaten or drunk in the Castle P '* 

" O yes, that she has ! They're quite in the Court 
set, the Von Grolls. Why else do you suppose I 
asked them here P " 

The Justizrath nodded gently. 

"Well, Friedrich ; and it's true that Major von 
Groll is to be the new land-steward of the Prince's 
Betmold estates." 

" Ah, yes," murmured Von Schleppers abstractedly. 

"But it won't make a bit of difference to you. 
All the law business will be left in your hands. The 
old land-steward was a sharp, prying fellow, who 
thought he could manage everything himself." 

"Bopp was a good man of business, my dear, and 
very zealous for the Prince's interests. He thought 
he knew law, which was a mistake. But Bopp was 
a very good man of business." 

" Ah, well ; you'll be master now. See if I am 
not right." 

In strictly private and confidential conversations 
Frau von Schleppers was apt to relax a little in the 
aristocratic majesty of her deportment, and to speak 
with more energy than dignity. 
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"Humph!'' said the Justizrath, poking out his 
head from the muslin cravat, and then drawing it in 
again with the tortoise-like action. 

"You'll see. Von Groll is as stupid as an owl. 
And he doesn't know a bit about the state of affairs 
here. His getting the appointment was all a matter 
of interest. He will have the salary and you will do 
the work. But then — ^you'U also have the power, 
Friedrich." 

" Tut, tut, tut ! What power P what power P 
Nonsense, nonsense I " 

The Justizrath spoke quite sharply, and seemed 
genuinely displeased. He did not approve of such 
things being said, even in a tfite-a-tSte. 

"Lord ! " cried his wife, answering his thoughts, 
though not his words, " who is there to hear P And 
if they did, what matter P I should think you are 
the proper person to have the power, Friedrich. In 
our position it's only natural and fitting that we 
should help to take all trouble off the Prince's 
hands. He is away so much, and has so many 
occupations, — and, besides, the well-bom can always 
understand each other. As far as that goes, I 
should hope the Von Schleppers are as noble as 
the Von Grolls ! " 

"There's no question of being well-born or iU-born," 
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said the Justizrath testily. "I hope you didn't talk 
in that way last night.'' 

" Why, Friedrich P " 

But to this question her husband did not reply. 
There ensued so long a silence that Mathilde began to 
think her liege lord had extracted all the information 
he desired for the present. But after a while, she 
felt that the catechism was not yet at an end. Von 
Schleppers said nothing, but he stood in an attitude 
of expectation, rubbing his hands over the fire, and 
turning his head sideways towards his wife. 

"And then," she proceeded, "and then,— oh dear 
me, how can I recollect every word P Fraulein Bopp 
was a good deal taken with Liese. She says she is 
like a picture of Goethe's Gretchen, that she once saw 
in the Princess's private sitting-room. Do you think 
she is, Friedrich P 

" Let us hope so, my dear.^ 

" Yes. It looks well to have nice-looking servants. 
I recollect the Countess von Stumpfennasen in Hanover 

^What did you say, Friedrich P Oh, about 

Fraulein Bopp. Well, she made up to Frau von 
GroU a good deal, and asked her if she had seen much 
of Detmold, and if she had been up to the Grotenberg 
to see the Hermann's Denkmal. I was vexed at the 
foolish romantic kind of way Fraulein Bopp talked in, 
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for the major's wife didn't seem to approve of the 
Denkmal at all. But of course poor Fraulein Bopp, 
though her father was about his late blessed Highness 
so much, has no noble blood in her veins. And that 
makes such a difference ! '' 

" How does the girl seem to get on P *' 

" Fraulein Bopp P " 

"No; not Fraulein Bopp, Mathilde. I think I 
know pretty well how Fraulein Bopp gets on, and has 
been getting on any time these thirty years. I mean 
the little servant maid, — ^what do you call her P " 

" Ah, to be sure. Well now, as to Liese " 

" Liese Lehmann." 

Frau von Schleppers evinced no surprise at finding 
her husband quite well acquainted with the name he 
had just asked her to tell him, but went on : — 

" Yes ; as to Liese Lehmann, I have never had a 
fault to find with her but once, Friedrich.'* 

Then Mathilde related to her husband the his- 
tory of the pink satin note-paper, and of Liese's 
awkwardness. 

" But,'' added the good lady, whose eyes and nose 
were by this time so inflamed as to give her coun- 
tenance quite a pathetic expression, " after all, I don't 
think much of that. She is very rustic and untaujght, 
but she is a creditable-looking girl, a good hand 
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at pastiy, dams a stocking the way I like^ and we get 
her very cheap." 

** No sweethearts P " 

" Ach behiithe ! No, indeed. Not a soul has ever 
come to ask for her since she has been in the honse, 
except a person who brought her a bundle of clothes 
from Horn.*' 

" What sort of person P " 

'^ Bather a presuming person, I should say. 
Decently clad, certainly, but a common fellow. 
Came ringing at the front door instead of going round 
to the back yard." 

"I think that sounds rather like a patriot," 
muttered the Justizrath. 

'' What, Friedrich P " 

" I say that if he comes again I should like to see 
him. The girl is under our protection, and we are 
bound to look after her." 

"I'll look after her, never fear!" said Frau von 
Schleppers majestically. Then she knew that the 
catechism was over ; for although the Justizrath stood 
for some minutes longer warming his hands, he turned 
his face towards the fire, and paid no further 
attention to his wife. 

Meanwhile Liese, having duly executed her 
mistress's oommission respecting the grey worsted, 
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tripped at as fast a pace as she dared towards Herr 
Sclimitt's shop in the main street. There was no one 
in the shop when she entered it, but on tapping on the 
counter, a boy appeared,- — a boy with a pale long face, 
and his jaws bound up with a black silk handkerchief. 
Liese had made so sure of seeing Otto that this 
cadaverous apparition startled her, and she stared at 
the boy for a moment unable to speak. 

-" I — ^I — ^want to know, please, — how much, — what 
is the price of pink satin note-'paper ? '* she stammered 
out at length. 

" Haven't got any," said the cadaverous boy, in a 
despondent tone of voice. 

" No ; but I want to, — to, — ^pay for it.'* 

"I didn't expect you thought you'd get it for 
nothing ! " retorted the boy gloomily. 

" No ; but I did have some last week, and I want to 
pay for it. How much is it, please f " 

" I didn't sell it you ; and, what's more, I don't 
believe there is any in the shop," 

" 0, indeed there is ! I bought some : two sheets 
and two envelopes. Ask Herr Schmitt, or,-^-or the 
other gentleman." 

" Herr Schmitt's ill in bed, and the other assistant 
is out. I tell you what it is, you'll have to come back 
again. I don't know what the paper costs. It may 
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be two kreutzers or it may be four. I ain't going to 
name a fancy price, and get myself into trouble to 
oblige you. I haven't been here more than ten days, 
and you can't expect a chap to get a whole shopM of 
things by heart in that time. Specially if he's subject 
to the toothache.'' 

" I'm very sorry," said Liese gently. " I'll call 
again the next time I go by." 

"Yes," said the cadaverous boy, a shade tess 
gloomily; "it wofl't be any trouble to you, you 
know." 

"Would you mind telling Otto that I think I 
can come on my way from the market to-morrow 
morning?" 

"Telling who?" 

Liese blushed crimson. " The assistant : I know 
him. Say Liese Lehmann, please." 

As she left the shop she encountered her master 
walking at a brisk pace up the street. Contrary 
to her expectation, he recognised and stopped her. 

" Tell your mistress, little one," said he, " that 
I shall not be at home imtil to-night, at all events, 
and perhaps not untU to-morrow morning. Business 
will take me to Horn." 

" Oh ! " cried Liese, and then stopped short. 

" Ay, ay," said the Justizrath benevolently; "that's 
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your home, isn't it P To be sure, — ^to be sure. Tour 
father and mother live there, eh?" 

" Not quite in Horn, sir, but just outside it. You 
pass the farm going to Horn from Detmold. And 
they ain't my father and mother, sir, but my cousins. 
My poor mother's cousin,^ that is, and they adopted 
me. 1 beg your pardon, sir." 

Liese added the last sentence timidly, for the 
Justizrath's attention was apparently far removed 
from what she was saying, and he was absently 
forming letters on the pavement with the point of 
his walking-stick. 

"Eh?" said he, looking up when she had ceased 
speaking. "Ah! No doubt; — ^no doubt, my good 
girl." And then he walked on, getting over the 
ground more quickly than one would have given 
him credit for, looking at his awkward, shuffling 
pace. As he passed Schmitt's shop, he looked in 
and beheld the cadaverous boy seated behind the 
coimter with his head resting on his hands, and a 
sheet of coloured prints spread before him. 

"That isn't the patriot," said the Justizrath to 
himself, with a transient grin. " No, no ; the patriot 
must be the gentleman who rings at the front-door 
bell. I shall hear of him in Horn." 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FOX AND THE CROWS. 

Early in my first chapter I announced that this tale 
would deal with the fortunes of very humble and 
obscure individuals. But^ inasmuch as the fortunes 
of the most insignificant personages are linked inextri- 
cably with those of the high and powerful, whose 
doings history delights to chronicle, it fell out that 
certain great questions which began to agitate Europe 
about the period of which I write, had a very consider- 
able influence on the lives of the little group of persons 
who figure in my story. Storms which make the deep 
seas upheave, also ruffle the rivulets. 

Times were coming when it grew necessary to take 
sides on the great questions afiecting Germany ; when 
even silence might be construed into an expression of 
opinion ; and when the most cautious found themselves 
compelled to abandon their attitude of neutrality. 

A man may say, " I am resolved to go straight on- 
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ward, turning neither to the right nor to the left," and 
so long as the path shall be straight and even beneath 
his feet, he can do so. Eut one fine day he arrives at 
a point where the one road divides into two roads, 
stretching away on either hand, and diverging ever 
more widely one from the other. What is to be done 
then ? In front, proceeding straight onward, there is 
nothing but a stone wall, or may be a duck-pond, dull, 
muddy, and stagnant. If he would not assert his prin- 
ciples by ending his days in the duck-pond, or knocking 
his head against the stone wall, the man must choose 
either the right-hand path or the left-hand path. 

Now, in Detmold, people began to have glimpses of 
the duck-pond at the end of their political vista. There 
were some folks, better educated than old Simon 
Schnarcher the sacristan, but perhaps not greatly more 
enlightened, who would have coimselled avoiding the 
dilemma by the simple expedient of going back again 
to the place whence they started. " If you go on,*' 
said these wiseacres, "you certainly must choose the 
right-hand path or the left-hand path, or else be stifled 
in the duck-pond. That is true. But why go on P" 

Very often people were unable to answer why. But 
they mostly felt the necessity. 

To the tiny community at Horn, however, the con- 
dition of European politics was, with very few exoep- 
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tioas^ a matter of profound indifference. The echoes 
from the great noisy world penetrated thither but 
faintly. It is true that some distorted and diminished 
photographs of the more important doings of the time 
were presented to them in their local newspapers. They 
descried, from a distance, kings and kaisers, princes 
and potentates, moving hither and thither, troops ad- 
vanced and withdrawn, and a kind of general running 
the hays and changing of places. Eut they were as a 
deaf man who looks on at a dance. They saw the 
bustle and movement, indeed, but had no inkling of 
the music which regulates the figure. 

In the Speise-Saal of the Pied Lamb, at Horn, there 
is warmth and good cheer at the usual supper-hour, — 
that is to say, about half-past seven o'clock. It is 
more than a month ago sincl^ that September night 
when the reader was first introduced to Quendel's hos- 
telry, but nearly the same company is assembled within 
it as on that former occasion. Simon Schnarcher is 
there, and Peters, and the fat host. There are, too, 
a few tradesmen and farmers, old habitues of the place. 
But Franz Lehmann is not present, nor the commercial 
traveller, whose temerity in defying the sacristan is 
remembered, and still occasionally discussed among 
them with great gusto. At this present moment, how- 
ever, the serious business of eating and drinking is 
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occupying the faculties of the company. The night 
without is very dark and cold. In the Speise-Saal it 
is light and warm. The lingering odour of tobacco is 
still there, but the atmosphere is clear from the thick 
clouds that sometimes obscure it. They will arise by- 
and-by. For the present, the steam of hot meats 
ascends immingled from the table ; for, even by a Ger- 
man, the operations of supping and smoking cannot 
conveniently be performed together. The one waiter, 
assisted by a stout kitchen-maid, has been attending 
to the wants of the guests, but now there comes a lull 
in his labours. All are served, and the waiter sits 
down alone at a side-table to enjoy his own portion of 
the food. 

After a while, Herr Quendel, sitting at the head of 
the board, wipes his mouth with his napkin, pushes 
his chair heavily back towards the stove, takes from his 
pocket a very attenuated cigar, and holds it over his 
shoulder without turning his head. Johann, the waiter, 
jumps up, brings a lighted candle in a little, quaint, 
old-fashioned brass candlestick, and sets fire to the 
attenuated cigar. Forthwith every man in the room 
pulls out either a meerschaum or a cigar; they are 
lighted, all the chairs are pushed back, scraping noisily 
over the sanded floor, and a semicircle is formed in 
front of the stove, of which semicircle, the landlord's 
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chair^ on one side, and Simon Sdmarcher's on the other, 
are the points nearest to the fire. A smaller table is 
set before the guests, so that each man may have his 
tankard of beer at hand, without the trouble of turning 
to reach it, and all is made snug and comfortable. 

" Ah-h-h I '* exclaimed Peters, drawing a long breath, 
and stretching his legs out before him enjoyingly. 
" Well, to be sure ; it's wonderftd times we live in ! " 

Quendel grunted. The rest puffed thoughtfully at 
their pipes and cigars. Only old Schnarcher turned 
his bright sunken eyes watchfully on Peters, with the 
expression of one who lies in wait. 

" I've been reading, to-day," went on the apothe- 
cary, " an accoimt of the Atlantic telegraph cable. 
Now, you know what that is P" 

A silence. Quendel nodded ambiguously. Old 
Schnarcher put forth his hand and took a draught of 
beer, without removing his eyes from Peters's face. 
The latter proceeded. 

" A great wire laid right through the sea, — through 
the deep, deep sea, meine Herren, — from Europe to 
America. Wonderful times, wonderful times ! " 

" I don't see that there's anything so wonderful in 
dropping a wire into the sea," observed Quendel, in his 
deepest bass. " If the wire was only long enough, you 
might twist it all round the world, I suppose." 
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" And what's the good when you've done it P" asked 
a horse-faced man^ who was proprietor of the general 
shop in Horn. 

" The good ? Why, only think of the science, the 
enlightenment, the progress " 

The word was scarcely out of his mouth when 
Schnarcher, — ^morally, — poimced on him with such 
suddenness as to startle the circle. It was the oppor- 
tunity for which he had been lying in wait. 

" Progress, forsooth ! Ay, ay ! that's what you're 
after, is it P You and your friend, the commer- 
cial gentleman, who talked so big here the other' 
night '> 

"He's no friend of mine," protested Peters, "I 
never saw the man in my life before." 

" You and your friend, — that's what you were both 
driving at," repeated the sacristan doggedly. " And 
a nice down-hill drive you'd make of it, if there wasn't 
some older and wiser folks to put the drag on a bit, and 
pull at the reins." 

The illustration was received with many approving 
words, and one or two murmurs of " Ja so ! " " Ganz 
richtig, Herr Kiister." 

" I want to hear nothing of your wires and rubbish," 
snarled the sacristan, on whom the effect of his friends' 
encouraging approval appeared to be the exacerbation 
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of his contentious humour ; " I won't hear of 'em, and 
I don't believe in 'em." 

" Well, but that don't alter the facts, you know," 
retorted Peters, returning to the charge with a certain 
mild persistence. 

" Ay, ay, ay," rasped out Quendel, solemnly rolling 
his head from side to side ; " I don't know that, Herr 
Peters, — I don't know that. Herr Schnarcher hasn't 
been sacristan here for more than forty years without 
knowing pretty well what to believe in." 

At this moment a stumbling step was heard in the 
passage leading from the street to the interior of the 
inn, and some one bumped heavily against the door of 
the Speise-Saal. 

"Johann!" called out the landlord, whose senses 
were by no means too sluggish to be instantly alive to 
the prospect of a customer : " Johann ! Go with a light. 
See who is there. Is there no lamp in the passage ? 
Donnerwetter, don't leave the guests to tumble about 
in the dark ! " 

" There never is a lamp in the passage now after 
supper-time ! " said the waiter, hurrying to the door 
with the little brass candlestick in his hand. " Who's 
likely to be coming at this hour of an October night P" 
As he spoke, he opened the door of the Speise-Saal, and 
admitted a stranger, whose advent caused a shudder 
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to run round the assembly. Let me hasten to explain 
that the shudder was in nowise due to anything hor- 
rible or threatening in the appearance of the new-comer ; 
on the contrary, he was a very quiet and peaceable- 
looking old gentlemen, wrapped up in a loose great- 
coat, and with a white knitted comforter woimd round 
his throat. But he brought in with him so great a 
quantity of the outer air, — which was by this time very 
bleak and piercing, — as to make the denizens of the 
hot, close room shiver. And, besides, he looked pinched 
and nipped with the cold. 

" Can I have a bed here ?'' he asked, blinking round 
the room. His eyes were dazzled by coming from the 
darkness without into the comparatively bright Speise- 
Saal. 

"Surely, surely, sir,'* replied the landlord, rising 
from his arm-chair with as much alacrity as his pon- 
derous size permitted. "Johann! Take the gentleman's 
coat. Have you any luggage, sir ? " 

"Ifot more than I carry in my hand," said the 
stranger, showing a very shabby black leather bag, 
whose contents had been rammed into it so tightly as 
to make it bulge out in an ungainly fashion. 

" Oh,'' said Quendel, sitting down again in his 
chair. Travellers were by no means plentiful at the 
Pied Lamb, but they had not yet become so rare that 
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Buch attentions aa the waiter could bestow unassisted 
did not, in Herr Quendel's opinion, amply suffice to do 
honour to a guest who carried no luggage beyond a 
shabby black leather bag. 

The stranger perhaps perceiyed something of what 
Was passing in his host's mind, for when Johann had 
relieved T>iTn of his outer coat, he pulled from his breast 
pocket a massive gold snuff-box, and took a pinch from 
it BO noisily as to ensure the observation of all present. 
Then he ordered a fire to be lighted in his chamber, 
and desired that some supper should be got ready with 
Bs little delay as migbt be. "And Kellner," said he, 
in a subdued voice that yet was so distinct as to be 
■quite audible to every one in the room, " give me a 
bottle of the best wine you have. I am cold and 
tired." 

Then he followed the stout servant- worn an out of 
the Speise-Saal, saying that he would go and look at 
his room. 

"Number five, Marie," called out Quendel. "The 
yellow bed-room." 

"The Herr came oh foot," observed Johann, busily 
spreading a clean napkin over one end of the t-able- 
cloth, and laying a plate, knife, and fork on it. 

" I know that, sir," said Quendel with severity ; " I 
know he came ou foot, but he's going to have the 
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yellow bed-room all the same. I haven't been an inn- 
keeper for five-and-twenty years without knowing a 
gentleman when I see him ! " 

It was clear, at all events, that the host knew a 
gold snuff-box when he saw it. 

" I wonder who he is ! " said the horse-faced man. 
Every one else wondered who he was. 

" I understand there's a new land-steward for the 
Prince's Detmold property, appointed to fill old Bopp's 
place," said Peters. " It maybe this is the gentleman.'' 

" Bah ! " cried Schnarcher. " Nothing of the kind. 
The new land-steward is a major, — I forget the name. 
But that doesn't look much like a military man, does 
it ? " And the old sacristan jerked his thumb upward 
in the direction of the yellow bed-room. 

" Do you suppose, Mr. Apothecary," said Quendel 
reprovingly, " that his most gracious highness's land- 
steward, — his representative almost I may say, — 
would come prowling in among us for the first time 
after dark, and a- foot ? You surprise me." 

Every one was surprised. It seemed to be the cue, 
ever since the memorable evening of the commercial 
traveller, to fall foul of Peters and to consider him a 
dangerous speaker, whose hand was against every man 
in their society. No one really thought he was so, 
unless it might be old Schnarcher, whose opinion of 
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his old friend had recently been mucli lowered by the 
apothecary having developed a tendency to favour 
modem theories on various subjects. But the com- 
pany at the Pied Lamb, speaking geiieraUy, enjoyed 
the gentle excitement of having a victim in common. 
It promoted good fellowship, and was pleasant for 
everybody,- — except the victim ; and even he did not 
suffer much, for, save when the sacristan grew ex- 
traordinarily venomous, Peters was mostly placidly 
imconscious of his own victimhood. 

"Well, Herr Landlord," returned the apothecary, 
" you said yourself that the traveller looked like a 
gentleman. So he might have been the Prince's 
representative. And, at all events, there is no dis- 
respect to his highness in saying so ! " 

The host was about to give utterance to some re- 
joinder, when the subject of the discussion returned to 
the Speise-Saal, and a solemn and unnatural silence 
fell upon the company. They moved their chairs 
somewhat, so as to give the new-comer the benefit of 
the stove's heat, as he sat at his supper ; a courtesy 
which the stranger acknowledged by a silent bend of 
his head. It was a bald head, very round and yellow, 
and he throst it oat of his cravat, and then drew it in 
B way that the reader will perhaps recognise 
ft person with whom he has already 
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made some acquaintance. For some time the old 
habitues of the Pied Lamb remained with closed lips, 
furtively glancing at the unknown guest. But the 
latter was very quiet, — " mouse-still," as the Germans 
say. And even while he was yet discussing the viands 
set before him, he brought forth from the same 
capacious pocket that held the snuff-box, a well-worn 
note-book, bulky with papers, and laying it by the 
side of his plate, soon became seemingly absorbed in 
its contents. 

Gradually the rest of the company resimied their 
talk. They would have liked to discuss the stranger, 
but as that was a luxury which must necessarily be 
deferred, inasmuch as it could not be enjoyed in his 
presence, they got back to the conversation which his 
arrival had interrupted. Still, very still, sat the 
stranger, and sipped his wine in silence. So still did 
he sit, and so silently did he sip, keeping his eyes on 
the worn note-book the while, that the others by 
degrees ceased to be conscious of his presence, and 
warmed into their talk unrestrainedly. 

" Why, after all," said Peters, — of whose character, 
as has been stated, a certain mild persistence was a 
leading trait, — "after all, it isn't one thing much 
more than another. We can't shut our eyes to the 
great changes going on in the world. I read my 
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newspaper regularly, and I can tell you, melne Herren, 
that scarcely a day passes without some new invention 
turning up that would have seemed just like Kinder- 
marchen, — fairy tales, — ^to our grandfathers. And 
then in politics, — ^look at the foreign intelligence f 
Why everything is changing, — changing, in such a 
way that the geography books can't keep pace with 
the times." 

" WeU, sir," said Quendel, " and what does all that 
matter to us ? There's the mischief. We will be 
meddKng instead of sitting still and minding our own 
business. Ain't we very well off here in Lippe- 
Detmold ? " 

" Yes ; certainly. But you see it will matter to us 
before very long, if it don't matter now. There's 
a movement taking place throughout Germany, 
that " 

But here the apothecary was interrupted by a chorus 
of loud and angry exclamations. What did Peters 
mean ? Was he a revolutionist ? A republican ? A 
mad Studenten-Bursche ? It was all very well to 
enjoy, like Goethe's burghers in " Faust," the spec- 
tacle of the folks knocking each other on the head 
" far away in Turkey ; " but when it came near home, 
— when it came to one of themselves, an old in- 
habitant, a peaceful tradesman of Horn, talking about 
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a "movement going on throughout Germany!" — 
Dear heaven! What would happen next? The 
temerity of the commercial traveller who had defied 
Schnarcher and alluded to the '48, was completely 
thrown into the shade. Peters looked quite scared at 
the storm he had raised. 

" But/' protested he feebly, " I said nothing about 
republics or revolutions. I was alluding to the grow- 
ing power and influence of Prus " 

"Stop," cried the landlord, authoritatively, letting 
his fat hand fall by its own weight on to the table in a 
way that made the glasses quiver, " stop there, Herr 
Peters. You've said enough, and more than enough. 
If any gentleman can't digest his supper without 
politics, there's a public-house across the street that 
may suit him. Anyway, the Speise-Saal of the Pied 
Lamb is not for such. I'm a man of few words, but 
what I say I mean." 

There was profound silence for a few moments, 
and then the horse-faced man, — who had been 
peculiarly stolid all through, — remarked slowly 
that for his part he thought Herr Quendel was 
right, and that if they couldn't talk of anything 
better than politics they had better hold their 
tongues altogether, which latter mode of passing the 
time was, in his opinion, — when combined with due 
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allonance of beer and tobacco, — a pleasant resource 
enough. 

" Right, friend," said the landlord ; " and I've 
known the day when five or six, or eight or ten, 
burghers could meet together socially, and not say as 
many words in an hour as folks now-a-days will let off 
in a minute. Ay, and be no worse company either!" 

But, somehow, the result of persistently holding 
their tongues for some ten minutes failed in this 
instance to be as convivial and harmonizing as might 
have been wished. Schnarcher's eyes, indeed, sparkled 
with spiteful gratification at the apothecary's discomfi- 
ture. But the others appeared to be a little oppressed 
and uneasy. At length one man stretched forth bis 
band, took his glass of beer, drained it, and then rose 
slowly to his feet. His example was followed by all 
the rest, except Quendel and the sacristan. Good- 
night was said, and Johann, lamp in hand, proceeded 
to light the guests down the passage and out of the 
house-door. 

"Broke up early to-night," said the waiter when he 
returned, glancing at Schnarcher, who remained im- 
movable by the stove. 

" I," remarked old Simon, in his sourest tones, " go 
home at nine o'clock, — neither sooner nor later. I've 
left the Pied Lamb as St. Mary's clock strikes nine, 
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every niglit, winter and summer, except when kept at 
home by the rheumatism, for the last fifty years. In 
your time, Herr Quendel, and in your father's time 
before you, that has been my custom. New ways may 
come up, and new inns may come up, and such as 
likes 'em are welcome to take to 'em. But Simon 
Schnarcher, sacristan, don't allow his habits to be 
broken in upon by anybody." 

Quendel nodded his close-cropped head admiringly. 
" Ah," said he, " that's the sort of sentiment I like to 
hear in this Speise-Saal." 

" Gentlemen," said a dry, subdued voice, " will you 
allow me to draw up to your table, and finish this 
excellent old wine in your company P " 

It was the stranger who spoke, and who now 
advanced, bottle in hand, towards the host. Quendel 
had more than the ordinary innkeeper's pride in his 
cellar. He reckoned himself, and with some justice, 
a first-rate judge of wine, and he had somewhat 
of the enthusiasm of a connoisseur on the subject. 
Indeed, eating and drinking, in general, were the 
only topics on which Quendel might be said ever to 
display anything like a glow of feeling. 

" Glad you like the vintage, sir," said he, pulling 
forward a chair for his guest, and beginning to form 
an exceedingly favourable opinion of his taste. Old 
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Schnarcher, too, looked at the stranger approvingly. 
The gentleman was staid, slow in speech, sombre in 
dress, took snuff, and was not young. " Good," mut- 
tered the sacristan to himself, and made an attempt at 
a bow. 

" You seem to have a very agreeable society here, 
Herr Landlord,'* said the Justizrath, for it was he. 

"Ach Himmel! WeU enough, sir; well enough. 
We mostly are pretty pleasant together. But you 
have chanced on us rather imluckily this evening." 

" How so ? " asked Von Schleppers, raising his eye- 
brows inquiringly. 

" Well, you see I had to be a little hard on an old 
acquaintance. A very respectable man, — none more 
so, — but weak, weak hereabouts," said the host, 
tapping his forehead. 

" Truly P truly ? Well, the fact is, I don't believe 
I heard six words of what you were saying. I am 
afraid I am what people call absent. That is to say, I 
mind my own business, and don't pay much heed to 
what other folks are talking about. Unless, of course, 
they happen to be talking to me." 

The grin with which the Justizrath concluded his 
speech was intended to be agreeable, no doubt, but 
the majority of people would have found it repulsive. 
Neither Schnarcher nor Quendel found it so, however. 
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They willingly allowed themselves to be drawn into 
talking very freely about their fellow-townsmen, and 
notably about Peters, whose opinions, they regretted 
to say, were very far from being what they ought to 
be. Then they answered various adroitly put ques- 
tions as to the prosperity of the town and neighbour- 
hood, and the value of land and house property in 
Horn, and gave a good deal of information which the 
Justizrath carefully stored in his retentive memory, 
whilst seeming to pay scarcely any heed to it. When 
nine o'clock struck from the spire of St. Mary's 
Church, the sacristan was still seated by the stove, and 
still holding forth dogmatically for the benefit of his 
new acquaintance. 

"Good night, sir," said the latter, rising as the 
sacristan rose, "much obliged for your improving 
society. Ach leiderl one doesn't often hear such sound 
opinions now-a-days." 

" No, sir, that's true enough," the old man made 
answer decisively. " But I belong to the old schooL 
I like old-fashioned ways and old-fashioned wisdom. I 
was brought up to think old heads ought to govern and 
young hands to work. And I was seventy-nine last 
Pentecost." 

" Ay, ay," answered the Justizrath, as admiringly 
as though to have been seventy-nine last Pen- 
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teoost inyolyed the exercise of the highest . moral 
qualities, ^' to be sure, to be sure. Old heads to 
govern, as you say, and old wine to drink, eh f Herr 
Landlord ? '' 

Quendel was wonderMly tickled by this, and lighted 
his guest up to the yellow bed-room in person. 

When next day the news ran through Horn that 
the stranger who had passed the night at the Pied 
Lamb was Lawyer von Schleppers from Detmold — 
that he was to have the chief management, under 
Major von Groll, of the Prince's estates — and that he 
had already paid a visit to Franz Lehmann's farm on 
business connected with a piece of land which the 
farmer had rented of his highness, — ^both the sacristan 
and the landlord felt simdry twinges of regret at 
having been led into making such confidences to an 
official personage who might put them to what use he 
pleased. Neither of them were in general communi- 
cative men, and yet both were conscious of having 
been singularly imguarded in talking to the lawyer. 

" I don't know how it was," said Quendel, smooth- 
ing down the crop of hair that looked like a grey 
velvet skull-cap, "but the old gentleman had such 
a very pleasant way with him. Even the Herr 
Kiister, a man of great experience, took to him 
astonishingly." 
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Come, come, to be just, the gorgeous and graeeM 
peacock is not the only vain bird in creation. 

Was there not once a certain crow, black and grim, 
and wise in his own conceit, who let fall his bit of 
cheese into the flattering jaws of the fox P 



CHAPTER IX. 

"no 8P0N0B WIPES OUT SPOKEN WORDS." 

That exoollent housewife, Frau Hanne Lehmann, sat 
by the warm broad hearth in her kitchen on the evening 
following that on which the Justizrath von Schleppers 
l\ad tJt^pt ut the Pied Lamb in Horn. The hour was 
about nix o*olook. It was nearly dark, and the fitful 
llri^liglit pluyod on the heavy rafters and tlio polished 
inoiiil (Ii'mIioh. IJluok cavernous shadows rested in dis- 
tant nnglt»« of tho room, and every now and then a pale 
quick flntiM^ hnipod up, shedding a yellow ghxr© over 
tho daikiH^Hw, ntul then sank again, and left only the hot 
core of tho wood-fire glowing red and steady. Tick, 
tick, wont tho old clock over the dresser. Tick, tick, 
tick, tick. Drop by drop the waters of life, grain by 
grain the sands of time, one by one the hopes and fears, 
the joys and griefs, the loves and angers, of humanity, 
flowing, flowing, falling, falling, ebbing, ebbing, — 
whither P 



"no sponge wipes out spoken words." Ill 

That twilight hour is a melancholy time. Sweet in 
its sadness to the young and hopeful ; cruel in its voice- 
less memories to those whose life is on the wane. 
Melancholy, dreamy, pathetic to all. Even to Hanne 
Lehmann, in spite of the hard, dauntless front she shows 
to the world ; even to Hanne Lehmann, — sitting with 
the eternal knitting needles, glancing rose-tinted by 
the fire, and her head bent down upon her breast, — the 
twilight brings a softening influence. Tick, tick, goes the 
old clock over the dresser, — tick, tick, tick, tick. But 
that is not the sound she hears. Redder and redder 
glow the embers through the gathering dark, but that 
is not the sight she sees. In her ears little baby-feet 
patter over the floor, and a sweet small voice lisps gar- 
rulously, or an infant's plaintive wail breaks the silence. 
A tiny white face, — the face of a week-old babe, — 
shines out of the shadowy comer, still and solemn, with 
shut violet-tinged eyelids ; or, older now, a prattling 
little one, with flushed round cheeks, smiling as that 
lost babe had never smiled, upon its parents. 

" Poor little baby ! poor little, pretty baby ! And 
it had blue, blue eyes like its father's ! " One, two, 
three bright tears drop and glitter on the knitting; 
presently, the work falls from the busy siyiburnt 
hands, and Hanne's head droops yet lower on her 
breast. There goes out a low sound of sobs through 
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the dim room, the cry of a bereaved mother mourning 
for her little one — ^Bachely who will not be comforted. 
Ahf mother^ mother^ does no thought that such 
twilight hours as this might have awaited that small 
human creature in after years, — does no remembrance 
of pain and sorrow and toil and carking care and self- 
reproach and bitterness, come to tell you that it is 
better so ; that the tiny head is at rest, and the tiny 
heart at peace beneath the daisies P No, no, no ; only 
this cry out of the depths of the ignorant woman's 
nature, — at one here with the most cultured lady 
in the land, — only this cry, "My little baby, my 
poor pretty little baby I And it had blue, blue eyes 
like its father's I " Tick, tick, still says the old clock 
over the dresser. Tick, tick, tick, tickl Counting 
these moments, too, with steady pulseless finger, 
dropping them, too, one by one, into the dread gulf 
of the irrevocable Nevermore 1 

" Wife," said a voice at Hanne's ear. " All alone, 
old woman?" 

She bent her head almost to her knees searching 
for a knitting-needle on her lap. "Yes, Franz, all 
alone. Martha and Lotte are getting their supper 
with the farm-people in the great room on the other 
side of the bam." 

There was an unusual softness in Hanne's voice. 
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Her husband did not see the tears on her ch^k^ 
for she kept her face in shadow, and the kitchen 
was very dark; but he knew that she had been 
crying. He knew, too, that her thoughts had gone 
back to the early days of her wifehood, and that she 
had been mourning for the baby whose coming she 
had looked for with such passionate joy, and whose 
death had struck so heavy a blow to her heart. 

. He sat down beside her, putting his broad rough 
palm on the back of her hand, and gently stroking 
it. Franz Lehmann was an ignorant, rustic, uncul- 
tured man, but no eloquence could havd spoken more 
plainly to his wife's apprehension than that silent 
action. 

" I wasn't idle, Franz," said Frau Lehmann, after 
a pause. "I was finishing your stocking. Bat I 
never want any light to knit by, and what's the 
good of wasting oil or candles? Sometimes I think 
that if I was to go blind I shouldn't be quite a 
burden. I could knit, — I know I could." 

"Tut, tut, old woman, don't talk about being a 
burden, and going blind ! And as to being idle, — 
well, if no housewife in Germany was more idle than 
my Hanne, there'd be full bams and empty poor- 
houses all over the land." Still the rough broad 
palm was stroking the wife's hand caressingly. 
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"I wanted to say a word to you, wife," resumed 
„■ Franz presently, "about that old lawyer that was 

here yesterday. But somehow we don't get mueh 
time to talk together, do we ?" 

Had Franz Lehmann spoken out fully the thought 
that was in him, he would have said that it was 
not so much opportunity for confidential talk that 
was rare, but rather such a disposition on the part 
of his hearer as might give any hope of a peaceable 
and amicable discussion ; and that he seized on the 
present moment, encouraged by finding his old woman 
in a softer mood than was usual with her. 
" What about the old lawyer, Franz ?'* 
"Well, you know, we've got a new land-steward 
for the Prince's property here, — one Major von GroU, 
I think they call him. The post has been vacant ever 
since old Bopp died." 
Hanne nodded. 

"This Herr Justizrath von Schleppers," resumed 
Lehmann, mouthing out the full style and title with 
a true German enjoyment of long-winded appel- 
lations, " this same Herr Justizrath was lawyer 
in Bopp's time, and is lawyer stiU, for all the 
Prince's legal business in Detmold. Now it seemed 
to me yesterday that he was getting a step beyond 

part of the business, and 
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was poking his nose into things that don't concern 
him/' 

"I* suppose he came here in the land-steward's 
place. The land-steward is quite a noble gentleman, 
and has been in the Austrian army, I've heard say, 
and of course he won't be of any real use to the 
Prince. How should he ? It will fall on the Justiz- 
rath to do the work. And all right enough. The 
Von Schleppers are well-bom, too ; I don't say but 
what they are ; but then you see the Justizrath is 
a lawyer, and that makes all the difference." 

"You don't understand, wife," began Franz in- 
cautiously. 

"Don't understand? Why, what will you say 
next, Franz Lehmann? If I don't imderstand, 
things are in a bad way with us, for it's little other 
understanding than my own that's to be found imder 
this roof." 

"I know you've a head upon your shoulders, old 
woman, — ^none better in the Principality, — and I 
know too, well enough, that my own is apt to get a bit 
muddled at times, when I set off thinking " (it may be 
observed that Franz Lehmann here spoke in perfect 
sincerity) ; " but what I mean is, that you wasn't 
with us, you know, when we were going over the 
farm yesterday, and you didn't hear all the old fellow 
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said, and the questions he kept asking, nor see the way 
his eyes were upon eveiything, peering and prying 
and poking Out his bald head/' 

Hanne began to bridle. The picture presented to 
her mind of a stranger, — Justizrath and Von Schlep- 
pers though he might be, — ^peering, prying, and 
asking questions on her homestead, was not agreeable 
to her. 

** Dear Heaven ! " she cried, " I suppose he didn't 
find much amiss ! He might have gone into every 
hole and comer of the place for all I should have 
cared. I'm not afraid for folks to /see how I manage. 
But, all the same, he'd no right to set his foot on a sod 
of the ground, barring the hill-side meadows that you 
rent of his highness. As to the house and the rest of 
the land, they're yours, and were your father's and 
grandfather's before you." 

" Just so, old woman ; just so," returned the farmer, 
patting the hand on which his palm still rested, and 
congratulating himself on the accord between his 
feelings on the subject and his wife's. "The old 
gentleman was smooth-spoken enough, though, and 
praised the look of the place, and all that. But, 
someway, — I can't tell why, exactly, — I didn't much 
take to him. I didn't altogether like the way h« 
spoke of Lieschen." 
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•*I hope they're not dissatisfied with her. I hope 
he had no fault to find P" 

*' Fault ! Why no ; it would be hard to find fault 
with my little Liese, I'm thinking/' 

Hanne sharply withdrew her hand from her 
husband'Sy and the softness that her solitary musings 
had left behind them disappeared from her voice and 
her face and her manner. '^ Stuff and nonsense ! " 
said she, angrily. '* Hard to find fault with Liese ? 
Hard enough not to find fault sometimes, — as you'd 
know, if you had the house to manage instead of 
mooning about the farm all day ! But so it is with 
you men. If you are pinched in a soft place your- 
selves, though, you roar out to be heard on the top of 
the Grotenberg. What a long face would you pull if 
I was to declare it was hard to find a fault in Glaus, 
your waggoner ! And yet I don't know that he gives 
me much bother." 

** Why, old woman ! you don't liken our Lieschen 
to drunken old Glaus, do ye ? " 

Franz tried to force a laugh by way of turning the 
matter into a joke, but his hilarity was received with 
supreme and chilling disdain. Presently he resumed^ 
gravely : ** When I said I didn't quite like the way 
Lawyer von Schleppers talked about Lieschen, I 
meant that he seemed so prying and eager, — all in a 
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sly, quiet way, though, — to learn all about the child's 
story, and about, — ^her poor mother. I can't think 
who had been putting it into his head to ask the 
questions he did. No one here, except you and me 
and Peters, knows aught of that sad tale.'' 

Hanne flushed a deep crimson to the roots of her 
hair, but the firelight did not suffice to reveal the flush 
to her husband's eyes. 

"Ah, Franz, that's so like you," she made answer. 
"You fancy folks don't know things just because 
you never told 'em. But, Lord! don't you go 
to believe that there's so much kept secret in this 
world." 

"Well, but who told the Justizrath that Liese's 
name wasn't Lehmann ? " 

"Who told him?" retorted Hanne, with an 
unnecessary assumption of being injured. "Why, 
who should tell him but me ? " 

"You, Hanne?" Franz rose up from his seat, 
and, taking up a dry pine-log from the corner of the 
hearth, threw it on to the smouldering fire, where it 
presently blazed up into a bright flame, by the light 
of which he could distinctly see his wife's countenance. 
Then, fixing his eyes on hers, he repeated in a low, 
stem voice, " You, Hanne ? " 

Either the sudden glare, or something menacing in 
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her husband's tone, made Frau Lehmann nervous ; for 
she began to speak in a fluttered manner, very unlike 
her usual one. 

"Yes me, to be sure. Who else? And what 
matter? We were chatting, — and, — ^you were away 
with the plough, and I had sent for you, and the 
lawyer was mighty civil-spoken, — and, — I suppose 
you don't think I ought to sit with a guest in my own 
house quite mumchance, do you, Franz ? '* 

"No," said Franz slowly, still keeping his eyes 
on hers, 

"Very well, then. And I suppose it was natural 
to get talking about Liese, since she lives in the 
lawyer's house, wasn't it ? " 

" Yes," said Franz, in the same manner. 

" Very well again, then. The old gentleman spoke 
with a great deal of interest about the child, I'm 
sure I thought you'd have been pleased." 

" Did you ? " 

"Yes, of course. Pleased to know that the child 
was with folks who, — ^who, — cared about her." 

" And was it to make them care about her the more, 
that you tx)ld ? " 

" I told nothing, Franz, but that her name was not 
Lehmann. Nothing else. We Were speaking of how 
old Liese was, and how long it was since you had 
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fetched her here from Hanover, and snch like. And, 
— and, — ^it slipped out." 

" Slipped out ! You're not one to let things sKp out 
against your will, unless so be you're in a temper. 
But that was it, — ^you were in a temper. Tou had 
got one of your cursed spiteful fits on you, when yon 
hate the innocent lass and think of nought but how to 
run her down and be-little her. The lawyer, mayhap, 
said a word in her praise, and that was enough to set 
you off against her/' 

" Franz, Franz ! I declare solemnly " 

But Hanne's attempt to arrest the torrent of her 
husband's wrath was an utterly vain one. Like many 
men who are constitutionally slow to anger, when once 
aroused his rage overbore all bounds until it had 
thoroughly spent itself. His deep voice rolled out 
thunderous German oaths that seemed to shake the 
low-raftered ceiling, and his dull blue eyes were 
lighted up with that peculiarly sinister and savage 
sparkle which a blue eye is so capable of giving forth. 

" I wonder you are not ashamed, — ^you who say you 
have a mother's heart in your breast, and are so soft 
and pitiful over a little dead babe that needs nothing 
from any of us any more. I wonder, for very shame, 
that you can be so hard and sharp and spiteful to the 
poor, gentle, motherless thing I " 
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" Franz, Franz ! " 

" Tou are liard and sharp and spiteful and jealons, — 
deadly jealous of her in your heart. I nerer give the 
child a kiss, but you look as though it was poison to 
you. I never stroke her hair, nor say a soft word to 
her, but you find some fault or pick some hole in her 
coat, poor maiden ! And then you must needs blab 
what you think will hurt her with other folks. Not 
ihat it can hurt her with any honest man or woman, 
either, — ^the poor, innocent, helpless lamb. As for 
him,— as for yon prying, meddling old lawyer,— if he 
comes here prowling and sniffing like Reinecke Fuchs, 
he shall have a dose on't. I'll make his crafty old 
carcass acquainted with my cudgel.'' 

" Franz, Franz ! In Gotte's namen, don't talk like 
a madman ! " 

''I'm none so mad but I've sense to take care 
of my own, and none so meek but I'll do it against 
any lawyers or land-stewards in Detmold. Potz- 
tausendl What is it to him who Liese came of, 
or where she came from? I've a half mind to take 
her away from his house. And to-morrow morning, 
as sure as the sun rises, I'll go to Betmold, and 
see the lass for myself; and if so be she is not 
happy, nor comfortable, nor well-treated, home she 
comes, without more ado. And let me see the 
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man, woman, or child that will ill-treat her under 
my roof!" 

With that Franz stormed out of the kitchen, and 
his heavy step was heard stamping across the bam 
and plashing through the wet mire outside in the 
farmyard, 

Hanne sat by the fire and cried, — cried hot scalding 
tears of vexation, not such soft weeping as she had 
indulged in before. Franz was very, very seldom 
roused to such a manifestation of anger, and the 
indefeasible masterhood of his sex. Not more than 
half-a-dozen times, perhaps, in the whole course of 
her wedded life had Hanne Lehmann seen her husband 
thus moved. And now it was not so much the fact 
of his being in a passion that hurt her, as the cause 
of it. She had neither delicate nerves nor fine-spun 
sensibilities, but she had a very deep, though narrow 
and jealous, affection for Franz. ^*I wonder what 
Liese could have said of me that would have put 
him out so?" thought she bitterly. And thus she 
went on tormenting herself and nursing her wrath 
against Liese. But she had no fears that her unlucky 
confidence to the Justizrath would lead to any further 
serious consequences. And she was right. Franz's 
habitual mild inertness resumed its sway as strongly 
as ever after his storm of rage had subsided. That 
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next morning, whicli has such a marvellous power 
to modify the resolves and calm the emotions of 
most of MB, witnessed no journey to Detmold on 
the part of the farmer, "I will go and have a 
peep at the dear little maid before long/' said he 
to himself. "But to-day is corn-market at Lemgo. 
Liese must wait. Aufgeschoben, ist nicht aufgehoben. 
What's put oflF, isn't finished. So." 

Then things fell into their old track at the farm. 
The housewife bustled and toiled, and scolded her 
maids as usual, and Franz smoked and mused, and 
lounged about his fields. But Hanne felt in her 
heart a secret accession of jealous bitterness towards 
the orphan girl. For she mentally credited Liese 
with all .the suffering and mortification consequent 
upon her husband's outburst of anger. It never 
occurred to her to blame her own tongue and temper 
for the mischief. 

Which clearly proves Frau Hanne Lehmann to have 
been a very singular woman indeed. 



CHAPTER X. 

OTTO AND LIBSB, 

Otto's early training has been sufficiently described 
to enable the reader to understand that his father, 
the head ranger, had imbued him with a large-hearted 
love for his whole fatherland that is more usually 
found among the inhabitants of populous cities than 
among the comparatively isolated dwellers in obscure 
nooks and comers of Germany. Hemmerich himself 
was unaware what deep root the feelings evoked by 
his old legends and modem ballads were taking in 
his boy's heart. The father's mind, dreamy, imagi- 
native, and somewhat timid, — though of physical 
courage Hemmerich never showed any lack, — was 
content to wander in the past, and speculate on the 
future. Otto, more prosaic and less irresolute, lived 
in the present, and translated his ideas into action 
as far as it was possible to do so. To Otto's character 
no speculations were attractive which did not involve 
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the possibility of doing something as their first result* 
And if this doing were tangible work to be accom- 
plished by thews and sinews, so much the more was 
it attractive to Otto. He was yet such a mere child 
when his father died, that to suppose anything like 
a political bias in his young mind would haye appeared 
to be an absurdity. But, nevertheless, such a bias was 
there, and only circumstances were needed to call it 
forth. In his school-days Otto had been a peculiarly 
bad subject for the reception of those wise saws which 
deal in vague generalities, and are not intended by 
their enimciators to be uncompromisingly acted upon. 
He had a disconcerting habit of taking you at your 
word, which had been a source of much aggravation 
to old Sophie, the sacristan's one domestic, — ^laundress, 
cook, housekeeper, and gardener. And, indeed, the 
said habit had more than once occasioned some incon- 
venience to the despotic Simon Schnarcher himself. 
" Thou blessed Heaven ! " old Sophie would exclaim 
querulously, "the boy does it to provoke me! He 
came into the kitchen yesterday with his clothes one 
cake of mud, and I told him he had best eat his 
dinner in the cow-shed, for that was all the place 
he was fit for; and, — ^woidd you believe it? — ^he 
walked off with his bowl of broth, and eat it up in 
the old cow-house; and it was pelting with rain as 
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hard as it could pelt^ and tlie water coming tlirougli 
the roof into his broth, — ^for it hasn't been mended 
since there's been no beast kept there! It was all 
aggravation. He knew I didn't mean what I said." 

But Otto had really acted in straightforward sim- 
plicity; and, in truth, the only method of dealinjg 
with him was this: — when you did not mean a 
thing, not to say it. 

In Halle, during his uncle's unsuccessful experiment 
of trying to mould this unmanageable conscience into 
a' somewhat more plastic condition, it had been the 
same. Yet, although he returned from the university 
as fixed as ever in the resolve not to be a clergyman. 
Otto nevertheless brought away with him some good 
results of his sojourn there, — a respect for learning 
and intellect, and a clearer comprehension than he 
had ever before attained of his own aptitudes and 
deficiencies. Under the roof of Herr Schmitt, the 
stationer at Detmold, Otto's individual opinions on 
politics, — or, indeed, on any other subject, — were, 
he thought, of no consequence whatever to the 
people around him. He had at first a return of that 
sensation of utter loneliness, of being apart from 
all love and care, which he had experienced in his 
boyhood, on exchanging the free forest life and his 
father's fond companionship for the narrow rule and 
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gloomy roof of Simon Schnarcher. But gradually 
he grew to like his new master very much, and to 
respect him very sincerely. A mild, silent, honest 
man was Herr Schmitt, with an omnivorous appetite 
for books. Simon Schnarcher had not thought it 
necessary to confide to the stationer his grand-nepheVs 
dislike to the life of a tradesman, and Schmitt had 
at first no idea but that Otto was well content with 
his lot. Soon, however, the two simple, honest 
natures began to understand each other better. The 
essence of the young man's character was a trans- 
parent candour, and it was not very long before Herr 
Schmitt was put in possession of all the events of 
Otto's simple history. Little did the sacristan suspect 
that the respectable, old-established, — in Schnarcher's 
mind the two words were almost synonymous, — 
tradesman was capable of sympathising with Otto's 
perverse fancies. But so it was, nevertheless. How- 
ever much Otto might like Herr Schmitt, he could 
not reconcile himself to the prospect of being a 
tradesman all his days. He pined for a freer life, 
for an occupation that should give scope to the 
exercise of his bodily activity, and should call forth 
the powers of his quick, observant eye, light foot, 
and steady hand. 

" If I had been a bit older when poor father died," 
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eaid he one day to Herr Schmitt, " I believe I should 
have gone straight to the Prince and asked to be 
taken into his service as jager. The Prince thought a 
good deal of father." 

" Umph ! " answered the stationer musingly, " Is it 
too late f I am not at all sure that it is too late." 

Which words fanned the spark of hope that had 
never ceased to glow in Otto's breast. But then, 
fichmitt, who was always more or less an ailing man, 
fell sick, and the subject was put out of sight for the 
present. 

Detmold folks are old-fashionedly early in their 
habits. Liese was out at market, making such pur- 
chases as it did not require her mistress's experienced 
judgment to select, by seven o'clock on the morning 
after her master's depai*ture for Horn. "I wonder," 
thought she, trotting homeward, with a heavy basket 
on her arm, "whether Herr Schmitt's shop is open 

yet?" 

It was open. The shutters were down, the pave- 
ment swept, and at the door stood some one looking 
for her. Some one whose jaws were not bound up 
with a handkerchief, and whose brown face glowed 
brightly at her approach. 

" Good morning, Otto." 

" Good morning, Lieschen." 
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Otto managed to tluroV a good deal of eloquence 
into the ordinary greeting. Liese tripped into the shop, 

"How glad I am that you happened to be here, 
Otto ! '' 

" Happened to be here I Why, of course I was 
here. Where else should I be, when I knew there 
was a chance of your coming P " 

" Oh ! he did tell you then P He, — ^he isn't a very 
nice boy, is he. Otto P I thought he seemed rather 
cross. But perhaps that may haye been the tooth- 
aohe.'^ 

"Oh, come! he is not a bad fellow, Lieschen," 
remonstrated Otto. " He gave me your message faith- 
fully, and he remembered your name and all." 

Otto was too grateftil to the cadaverous boy for 
giving him the chance of seeing Liese, to speak other- 
wise than well of him. 

The yoimg man was standing behind the counter, 
leaning his arms upon it so as to bring himself very 
near to Liese. The young maiden stood resting her 
market-basket on the broad wooden ledge. One little 
red hand clasped the wicker handle, the other was 
hidden beneath her coarse apron. Liese certainly 
looked very pretty. Her cheeks had been kissed into 
a soft pink glow by the eager morning air, and her 
eyes were bright and joyous. Happiness is a great 
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beautifier; and Liese felt very happy in Otto's 
presence. 

" How is Herr Schmitt ? " she asked gently. " The 
boy told me he was ill in bed." 

. " So he is, more's the pity. I don't know, but I'm 
afraid he is very ill. The doctor shakes his head. 
He's a right good man, Herr Schmitt." 
. " I'm glad you like him. Otto." 
. "Yes; I do like him, though I don't like the busi- 
ness a bit the more. Herr Schmitt has notions that 
Uncle Schnarcher wouldn't approve of if he knew 
them," added Otto with a smile. 

"HasheP" 

"Ay, Lieschen, that has he! Uncle Schnarcher 
fancies that none but hot-headed young fellows have 
such notions, but Herr Schmitt is old enough, heaven 
knows! more than fifty. And yet he is a strong 
patriot. Ah, and he reads all the liberal journals, and 
I believe he writes letters to some of them." 

"Thou dear heaven!" exclaimed Liese, profoundly 
impressed. 

" Yes, I believe he does. He and I have long talks 
together sometimes of an evening, and I've learnt a 
great many things from him." 

"Do you know. Otto," said Liese earnestly, "I 
Wanted to ask you something." 
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** Did you, Lieschen ? " 

" Yes ; you always were so good to me, and I am 
not so afraid of you as I am of most people/' 

" Ajfraid of me ? I should think not ! Why, 
Lieschen, if I thought you were a&aid of me, it 
would grieve me to the heart/' 

" Would it, Otto ? " 

" Yes, it would. Because I don't believe folks are 
afraid of those they like." 

" I don't know," returned Liese, pondering. " 1 
think I am afraid of people I like, sometimes. But 
then I am a coward, — Cousin Hanne always says so. 
However, I am not afraid of you, Otto, at all events. 
So I want you to explain to me why it was right to 
be a patriot in Hermann's time, — Hermann on the 
Grotenberg, you know, — and yet it would be wrong 
now ? " 

" Who says it would be wrong now P " shouted Otto 
impetuously. " Wrong ! Wrong to be a patriot, and 
to love Fatherland ! Why, Liese, I am astonished to 
hear you say such things." 

"Well, Otto," answered Liese, half smiling, half 
timid, " you are determined to try whether I do really 
like you or not, for you are enough to frighten anybody 
when you look and speak like that." 

" Dear Lieschen, did I startle you ? I'm so sorry ! 
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You are such a tender little thing. But do tell me 
what put such an ide^ into your head ! Wrong to be 
a patriot P '* 

Then Liese related the talk of the hochwohlgebome 
Damen at her mistress's tea^table^ and Otto proceeded 
with much gravity to give the simple maiden the 
benefit of his superior wisdom and knowledge on the 
subject of patriotism. Liese listened with very flat- 
tering attention and interest; and then, descending 
fxoai the general question to the particular case, after 
the fashion of womankind, she asked, with a very 
grave look in her brown, eyes, " And would you, be a 
patriot too, Otto P " 

" Well," returned Otto, after a short pause, " I hope 
I am one, Lieschen.'* 

" Are you P " The brown eyes looked up with a 
great deal of surprise in them, and a gleam of some- 
thing that was made up of admiration and timidity. 

"I mean, you know, that I hope I feel like one. 
As to doing, I couldn't be of much use, of course, 
because wise heads are wanted as well as warm hearts." 

" Oh, Otto I " Little Lieschen's soft chestnut eye- 
brows came together in an indignant frown. That 
was too much ! " Oh, Otto, I am quite sure your 
head is not silly." 

Not silly P No, indeed! Li her heart she looked 
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upon Otto as a marvel of cleverness. And as for 
learning, — ^had he not been to college? And coidd 
he not construe the Latin epitaphs on the tombstones 
at Horn ? 

Otto found it very pleasant to be looked at and 
spoken to as Liese Lehmann looked and spoke. He 
Was a very good fellow, sound at heart ; and, although 
far from inaccessible to the flattery implied in his old 
playmate's undoubting taith in him, he yet accepted 
it gratefully, as one receives not a debt, but a gift. 

"What a dear little thing you are, Lieschen!" 
said he. 

Then the brown eyes took reftige behind a hedge 
of long lashes a shade darker than themselves, and 
a bright blush deepened the pink glow on the soft 
cheeks. 

" I say, Lieschen, couldn't 1 come and see you some- 
times, after working hours P" 

Liese's heart palpitated with terror. 

"Oh no, Otto, I'm sure you couldn't," said she 
breathlessly. 

" I don't think it very kind of you to be so dead 
sure about it. We are such old friends. And I want 
to know why not P " 

Now somewhere in some secret hidden nook of Liese 
Lehmann's heart there existed a very sufficient answer 
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to this question. But scarcely to her own conscious- 
ness did she own what the answer was. As to boldly 
blurting it forth to Otto Hemmerich's face, there was 
hardly any wild audacity which she would not have 
been more capable of accomplishiug than that. The 
answer put into words would have run thus : " You 
cannot come and see me, because you would come in 
the character of my sweetheart, and Frau von Schlep- 
pers utterly disapproves of and forbids sweethearts." 

And there was Otto chafing and fuming because he 
fancied that Liese did not wish him to go and see her, 
and having not the faintest suspicion of the reason 
that kept her tongue-tied and abashed. And upon 
the whole, I, for my part, am inclined to like them 
both all the better for their foolishness. Otto would 
not have been the Otto I knew and am trying to 
describe, had he been capable of jimiping to the con- 
clusion that he was much too dangerous a fellow to be 
admitted by the mistress of a household as a visitor to 
her pretty serving-maid. 

There was a pause. 

"Please, Otto," said Liese in an unsteady little 
voice, " would you tell me how much I owe for the 
pink satin note-paper? I must pay for it. That's 
what I came for.'* 

" Three kreutzers," responded Otto briefly. 
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" There they are. Good-bye, Otto/' 

" You are going ? " 

" I must go ; mistress is alone. Master went to 
Horn last night, and is not come back yet* I don't 
know whether he would see cousin Franz or not ; I 
didn't dare ask him to take any message." 

" Who is your master ? Is he cross to you P " 

Otto was very fiery at the idea of any one but him- 
self being cross to Liese. 

. " He is the Herr Justizrath von Schleppers, and he 
isn't cross a bit. But I feel afraid of him all the 
same. Good-bye again. Otto." 

" Good-bye, Lieschen. Shake hands. I dare say I 
may be having a holiday myself soon, to go and see 
Uncle Schnarcher. If I do go, I suppose I might call 
at the Justizrath's to ask if you had any message to 
send to Horn ? " 

Liese felt rather dubious about that even, but she 
had not the heart to say so. So she made no verbal 
reply, but put her hand into Otto's, and then set off 
homeward with her market-basket. 

" The Justizrath von Schleppers," mused Otto, still 
leaning with folded arms on the counter. " Folks say 
he has all the management of the Prince's estates now. 
I wonder " 

And then Otto's thoughts went off into various 
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wanderings branching out luther and tliither ; and tbe 
most prominent figure in his wanderings was not that 
of the respectable Jnstizrath yon Schleppers, but a 
Tery small, fiUght form, belonging to a meek little 
maiden who was meanwhile actirely engaged in house- 
hold labours,— rubbing and scrubbing, and sweeping, 
under the jealous eje of her mistress, — and breaking 
forth everj now and then into short sweet snatches 
of song, like the pipings of a young bird. Being 
impelled thereto by the irrepressible forces of youth, 
and a loving heart which instinctiyely felt that it was 
loved again. 



CHAPTER XL 



PUSS-IN-BOOTS. 



It was not very long before the Prince's tenants in 
Horn and its neighbourhood began to feel the pressure 
of an unseen hand, which weighed rather heavily upon 
them in various ways. The new land-steward. Major 
von Groll, was by no means a popular character in 
the district. He was never seen, and it was therefore 
safe to attribute to him all the disagreeable and 
tyrannous qualities which the imaginations of the 
people who suffered from the severity of his rule were 
able to conjure up. True, he used a cat's-paw to pull 
sundry ripe, plump, temptingly-cooked chestnuts out 
(rf the fire, — a very soft cat's-paw covered with a 
velvet glove. But what comfort was this, seeing that 
the chestnuts were infallibly taken P And then, too, 
poor Grimalkin got scorched in the process. 

A mild, fair-spoken gentleman was the Herr 
Justizrath; always ready to listen to reason and to 
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sympathise with trouble. But his chief, the Major, 
was inexorable. It cut him,-^Von Schleppers, — to 
the heart to be obliged to reAise to renew a lease, or 
to have to raise a rent, or to eject a tenant. But his 
duty clearly was to carry out the orders of the Prince's 
steward. And he must say, hard as it was in many 
cases to make the admission, he must, as a jurist, 
confess that the Herr Major von Groll had law if not 
justice on his side, and always kept strictly, though 
sternly, within the limits of his right. 

Poor Grimalkin ! 

It struck some people as singular that Major yon 
Groll, who was a stranger in the Principality, should 
possess so intimate a knowledge of the state of affairs 
in Detmold. And such persons as found this strange, 
frequently expressed their wonder to Lawyer von 
Schleppers. 

"Ay, ay," he would answer dreamily. "Indeed, 
indeed ! "Well, I own that I am sometimes surprised 
myself at the extent of the Herr Land-steward's 
private information. Yes, I don't mind saying that 
it frequently surprises me. And, to speak truth, I 
have more than once doubted his accuracy on certain 
points, and have said to him, * Lieber Herr von Groll, 
I think that here you are mistaken. The rent has 
hitherto been so many thalers, and not so many ; and 
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the value of the land has not increased in such a 
proportion as to make it fair to the tenant to raise 
his rent/ I desire above everything to be fair to 
the tenant — always with due regard to the interests 
of my gracious master, his highness. But I have 
always been wrong in my facts. Always wrong. 
Ach Himmel ! The Herr Major von Groll knows it 
all as I know my alphabet. And you see in Bopp's 
time I had no chance of knowing much of the land- 
steward's business. Because old Bopp, — rest his 
soul, an excellent man ! — did the work of managing 
the estate himself, and only employed me profes- 
sionally when any case of litigation arose. It is 
nominally the same now. yes, quite the same, — - 
nominally. But " 

And then people would go away and say how hard 
it was that the foreign Major should take the salary, 
while the indefatigable Justizrath did the work. 
And in the privacy of their own houses, many would 
go a step further than this, and regret that Herr von 
Schleppers had not all the power in his own hands, 
since, if he had the power, poor folks would surely 
meet with kindness and consideration. All which 
would of course have surprised the Justizrath very 
much could he have heard it. 

On his return home after the visit he had paid to 
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Horn, the old lawyer set to work in earnest to initiate 
Major von Groll into the duties of his new office. 
But it was an up-hill task. Von Groll was, — ^if not 
as Frau von Schleppers had so trenchantly observed, 
" as stupid as an owl," — still a slow-witted, simpte, 
solemn man. His two predominant ideas were, firstly, 
that nobility of birth conferred almost limitless 
privileges, and rendered its possessor incalculably 
superior to all other mortals who were not bom hoble ; 
and secondly, that it behoved a gentleman, out of 
respect for himself and his order, to use this superi- 
ority and these privileges with forbearance. To have 
endeavotired to sway Major Ferdinand von Groll by 
any representation of the effect of his conduct upon 
those whom he looked on as his inferiors, would 
have been about as hopeless as to try to persuade him 
to leave off riding on the plea that his horses 
considered equestrian exercise to be highly objec- 
tionable. His mind was inconceivably indolent. 
Thinking was a process utterly distasteful, difficult, 
and laborious to the Major. And on this account did 
he the more tenaciously cling to any conviction once 
reached. He had arrived at the conviction that it 
would be profitable, and in no way degrading, to 
accept office under the Prince of Detmold. He had 
also, assisted by his wife, arrived at the conviction that 
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Von Sclilq)pers, — ^himself a well-bom man, and there- 
fore, to some extent, a fellow-creature, — ought to, and 
could, and would bear the main burden of the buLsi- 
ness. The duties of a real acting land-steward were, 
it seemed, onerous enough, involving memory, clear- 
ness, activity and considerable special knowledge for 
their due performance. All Von Schleppers' explana- 
tions and observations served but to puzzle the 
ex-cavalry officer, and to convince him that he could 
not do better in the interests of the Prince than 
leave matters as much as possible in the lawyer's 
hands. 

Meanwhile Lawyer von Schleppers was steadily 
making hay, — 'the Prince's hay, of course,— while 
the sun, ishone. But his business employments did 
not prevent him from prosecuting those private studies 
of character in which he considered himself to be so 
acute. 

"Every scrap of information about people is of 
value, and comes to be uiseful some time or other." 
So thought the Justizrath, using the plea in justifica- 
tion of what some might have stigmatised as mere 
idle curiosity. But the truth was that Von Schleppers 
had the magpie instincts of acquisitiveness and secre- 
tiveness very strongly developed, and loved collecting 
and hiding odds-aod-ends of information, even when 
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it was out of the question that lie should ever be 
able to use them. 

Much stealthy enjoyment had the Justizrath, in 
thinking over his evening at the Pied Lamb in Horn. 
And he did not forget to keep a quiet watch on Liese. 
He thought he had discovered the "patriot" who 
instilled hero-worship into her simple little mind, 
in the mild apothecary, Herr Peters. But then that 
shy smile! Could the thought of the spectacled, 
middle-aged, sandy-haired apothecary have conjured 
up that look on Liese's pretty face ? It appeared 
imlikely, but the Justizrath von Schleppers knew 
very weU that in judging of such matters the words 
" likely " and " unlikely " ought to be blotted out 
of one's dictionary. Jack and Jill seldom come 
together in accordance with the preconceived theories 
of their friends as to what would be fitting and 
desirable ; and their friends are not imfrequently 
very angry in consequence. The Justizrath was by 
no means angry, however, because he thought he 
had discovered something which it had been intended 
to keep secret from him. Yon Schleppers would 
have been grieved if you had murdered his brother, 
— ^he was a far from inhuman man, — ^but it would 
have been a decided consolation to him to have found 
out how you did it. 



ife.: 
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When the old lawyer returned home from Horn, 
he gave the wife of his bosom a full account of his 
doings there. Mathilde was duly edified by the 
progress her lord had made in learning by heart the 
carte du pays of so considerable a portion of the 
scene of his future operations. Regarding only one 
part of his adventures did he show some reticence 
in his recital to Mathilde. That was his visit to 
Lehmann's farm. Frau von Schleppers, knowing 
that her husband had been in the neighbourhood 
of her serving-maid's home, asked with some curiosity 
what sort of people were these Lehmanns, and whether 
he had brought any message for Liese. 

" Dear me,'' said the Justizrath dreamily, " I had 
forgotten all about that. Tes, yes, kind greetings, 
hearty greetings, for the little maid. I must deKver 
them, — if I can think of it. What sort of people 
are they ? Oh, good quiet country folk. A fine 
old homestead, and a well-filled garner. Lehmann 
has that hill-side meadow too cheap, though. To 
be sure ; Liese's kin, eh P Ay, ay, ay ! " 

He continued to " forget " the message to Liese, 
until an opportunity occurred of delivering it without 
witnesses. Frau von Schleppers had . promised to 
grace with her presence a little reunion at the house 
of Frau von Groll. The Justizrath was invited also, 
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but He never gave an unconditional assent to such 
invitations. Business, as he avowed, — and the Blue 
Pigeon, as he did not avow, — ^had superior claims 
on him to those even of such highly polite society 
as was to be met at the Yon GroUs. He might be 
able to look in during the evening, or he might not. 
As soon as his wife had set off for the party, he 
went into his own den, and taking out a bulky 
leather pocket-book, — the same which had figured 
at the Pied Lamb, — began attentively to examine 
some hieroglyphical notes in it. " Humph ! '^ mut- 
tered the Justizrath, seventeen in April last. She 
has been thirte^i years with them, the housewife 
told me. Thirteen from seventeen. Only four years 
old. "Well, well, all information is valuable; — sure 
to come in, every scrap.'* With that he slowly 
rubbed his hands over one another, and walked into 
the kitchen. 

There sat Lieschen with a great brass pan on 
her knees, which brass pan she was polishing and 
rubbing until it shone in the fire-light like gold. A 
row of brass and pewter pots and dish covers, already 
brightened by her busy hands, stood glistening on 
the dresser. As she rubbed, she sang sofdy to herself 
with the little bird-like chirp I have spoken of before, 
and her head was bent down, so that she did not 
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see her master enter. Hear him she could not; for/ 
noisy as the clapping slippers were sometimes, their 
wearer could shuffle along quietly enough when it so 
pleased him. 

"Liesel" 

" Ach, Herr Justizrath ! Bitte ! Did you call me P 
I didn't hear you." 

**Ay, ay, child, how you jumped! Do you know 
what folks would say if you were a fine lady, eh P " 

" N — ^no, sir,'* stammered Liese, blushing violently. 

"Why they would say to your face that your 
nervous organisation was extremely delicate ; and 
they would say behind your back that you were a 
lump of affectation. Your mother is a braver woman 
than you, little Lieschen. It wouldn't be easy to 
frighten her, I'm thinking." 

"My mother, sirP Ach Gott! Poor mother is 
dead, gnadiger Herr, these many years." Here a 
big round tear dropped on to the brass pan and 
dimmed its lustre; and then Liese's slender wrist 
resumed its rapid oscillations to and fro with redoubled 
activity. 

"Oh true, child, true. There, there, I'm sorry, 
I'm sorry. What would you have P I believe I 
am the most absent man in the world." The Justiz- 
rath threw as much kindness into his voice as he 

VOL. I. L 
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knew how, and expressed Ms regret by thrusting 
out his yellow tortoise-like head, and wagging it 
deprecatingly from side to side. So he stood and 
rubbed his hands over the fire in his old fashion, 
and gradually seemed to lapse into one of his waking 
dreams, and to be abstracted from all outward 
circumstances. 

Liese dried hei* eyes and scrubbed away at the 
brass pan ; and she found the employment soothe 
her fluttered spirits very efficaciously. I have no 
idea that this panacea for over sensitive nerves will 
ultimately supersede aromatic vinegar, or eau de 
Cologne, but I throw out the hint for the benefit 
of those whom it may concern. 

Presently Liese looked up, and beheld her master 
still planted before the fire as though he had taken 
root there. ** He must have come into the kitchen 
to give me some order, or to ask me some question, 
and has forgotten all about it," thought she ; so she 
made bold to speak to him. "Were you seeking 
anything, gnadiger Herr P" 

The Justizrath slowly turned his dull eyes upon 
her, and then answered after a pause, "Eight, child, 
right, — I had nearly forgotten. I have to deliver 
a message to you from your, — from the good people 
at the farm yonder." 
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**01i! you saw them then, sirP How was my 
dear cousin Franz P And cousin HanneP^' This 
last was asked a shade less eagerly than the first 
inquiry. 

" I saw them. Yes. Both the farmer and the 
Hausfrau. They were well, and they sent you, — 
let me see,^y, they sent you lovmgest greetings. 
Those were Lehmann's very words. I am scrupulous 
to be exact. A message entrusted to you should 
be as precious as a sum of money given into your, 
charge, and it would be equally wrong to take away 
a word from the one, as a doit from the other. 
Remember that, little one.** 

"Yes, sir," answered Liese humbly. And she 
thought within herself what a good, true-hearted 
man the Herr Justizrath was, and what a weak 
little fool she must be to be afraid of him. 

" They said too," proceeded Von Schleppers, " that 
they should send you over another parcel at the 
first opportunity." 

" Heart's thanks, gnadiger Herr." 

"I saw more than one friend of yours in Horn, 
Liese. There was the fat landlord, a solid-minded, 
honest fellow ; and the old Kiister, — what's his 
name ? — ^and Peters the apothecary." 

Again the bright flush flitted over Liese's face. 
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and the shy smile hovered round her lips. " Oho ! *' 
thought the old lawyer sagely, " I was right enough. 
That look was most surely not called up by the 
thought of the ancient sacristan. The lank, sandy- 
haired seller of drugs is the 'patriot' after all.'* 
You see the Justizrath did not know that the ancient 
sacristan had a nephew who was neither lank nor 
sandy-haired. 

"Peters brought you a parcel from home some 
time ago, did he not ? '* said Von Schleppers speaking 
carelessly, but watching the girl narrowly out of 
his cold cunning eyes. 

" Yes, sir, he did. But I did not see him. I 
was out on an errand for mistress." The remem- 
brance of the pink satin note-paper, and of the 
meeting with Otto, combined to deepen Liese's blush. 

" He has known you a long time, this Peters ?" 

"Almost all my life. He remembers my coming 
to Horn in cousin Franz's waggon, after poor mother 
died. I can scarce remember that myself." Ting, 
ting, ting, jingled the house-bell, as though tugged 
at by strong fearless fingers. Liese jumped up, 
and then stood hesitating. "It's too soon for mis- 
tress to be home yet," said she. "I wonder who 
it can be 1 " 

"You are surely not afraid to open the door. 
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Liese?'* said the Juetizrath testily. "No doubt 
it is some client come to consult me. Say I'm busy, 
very busy ;— d'ye hear P — ^but that you will ask if 
I can see any one should the case be urgent. Wait 
until I am in my study before you open the door." 
Then the master of the house shuffled away to his 
sanctum, and closed, but did not quite shut the 
door. It would ill have comported with his social 
or professional dignity to have been caught in the 
kitchen. He had scarcely gained his own room 
when a second vigorous puU set the wire quivering, 
and made the thin- voiced bell jangle noisily. 

He listened stealthily and heard Liese's faltering 
footsteps approach the house-door. "What a little 
timid fool the girl is!" muttered her master impa- 
tiently. He heard the bolt withdrawn, and almost 
immediately afterwards a little exclamation from 
Liese ; then another voice, — a man's, as it seemed- 
But not all the sharpness of the Justizrath's hearing 
enabled him to distinguish what was said, and he 
did not venture to advance nearer, lest he should be 
caught by the visitor whose approach he momentarily 
expected. All at once, after a more protracted 
colloquy than he had anticipated, the house-door 
was closed and bolted, and the Justizrath, turning 
to his desk with a rapidity of movement which 
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would have much surprised any of his aequaintance 
who should have witnessed it, plunged his hands 
into a mass of documents, and waited, with head 
bent down, for the expected client. To his surprise, 
however, only little Liese's light tread came to the 
door. She paused a moment, and then knocked^ 
seeing her master apparently absorbed in his papers. 

" Well P *' said the Justizrath, looking up. 

" It was somebody for me, please sir.*' 

" For you P " 

" Yes ; a friend of mine is going to Horn to-morrow, 
and came to ask if I had any message to send home.'' 

" Ach, so-o-o I " 

The Justizrath stared up at his little handmaiden 
with a genuineness of expression to which he could not 
often plead guilty. Liese mistook the blank surprise 
of his face for the vacancy of abstraction more usual to 
It. So she turned roimd quietly and trotted into the 
kitchen again before her master could recover from his 
astonishment. By-and-by he called out to her. 

" Liese ! Liese, I say ! Who was it that came just 
now P " 

" A friend of mine, gnadlger Herr, is going to Horn, 
and called to ask if " 

" Ta, ta, ta, child I You said all that. Who was 
itP" 
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"Oh! the young man at the stationer's shop, sir; 
Herr Schmitt's assistant/' answered Liese, greatly 
abashed. 

The Justizrath dismissed her with a wave of his pen. 
" Humph ! " thought he, with a vivid recollection of 
the cadaverous boy whom he had seen through Herr 
Schmitt's shop window, "this meek little damsel of 
ours has an odd enough taste in admirers. Or maybe 
this youth, — who, by the way, comes pealing at the 
front beU with a boldness worthy of the 'patriot' 
himself, — ^is only a tool and messenger of Peters's.'^ 

At half-past eight o'clock the lawyer set forth to 
fetch his wife away from the festive and fashionable 
society at Major von GrroU's. But never a word did 
old Puss-in-Boots say to his Mathilde about Liese 
Lehmann's evening visitor. 




CHAPTEE Xn, 

A VEAT GENTEEL CHAPTEB. 

t 

EvBRYTHiNO in this world is comparative, we know, 
and only to be judged of in relation to sometliing else. 
Let not the reader, therefore, despise the smallness of 
the ambition which led Mathilde von Schleppers to 
rejoice and triumph mightily in the social distinction 
conferred on her by an invitation to the saloons of 
Frau von Groll. I have written " saloons,*' so let the 
word stand. It soimds well;, which, as Frau von 
GroU herself would have considered, is a great thing. 
But, in truth, the aristocratic Major's wife had but one 
reception room, and that one was scarcely grand 
enough to deserve to be styled a saloon. Nevertheless 
Mathilde von Schleppers felt it to be a very fine thing 
to be sitting there, drinking weak, flavourless cofiee, 
and surrounded by the "elect" of Detmold society. 
Everything in this world is comparative, as we began 
the chapter by saying, and it may be doubted whether 
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the entree to the private theatricals at Compiegne, or 
an invitation to meet a royal highness in a Belgravian 
mansion, ever gave more pleasure to a votary of fashion 
than Frau von Schleppers felt as she sat majestically 
on a worsted- work cushion in one comer of Frau von 
Qroll's sofa. Indeed, to Mathilde, St. James's or the 
Tmleries would have been barren and worthless in 
comparison. What satisfaction could she find in being 
elbowed by duchesses, or stared at by peers of the 
realm, xmless the doctor's wife, and the rich brewer's 
widow, who were not in Detmold " society,'* could be 
made to pale with envy at the knowledge of such 
glory having fallen to her share P Of course, folks hx 
the great world have greater aims. But I am writing 
of a small place and small people, and, to say truth, 
the social ambitions were a little ignoble in Detmold. 
How satisfactory it is to reflect that yours and mine, 
dear reader, are so infinitely higher ! 

As Frau von Groll's drawing-room was a fair 
average specimen of similar rooms in the little capital, 
I may as well describe it. It was tolerably large, 
rather long in proportion to its width, and with three 
windows on one side, which overlooked the gardens 
of the noble old Schloss. These windows were high 
up in the wall, and were approached by two rather 
deep steps. There was another shallower step dividing 
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the room nearly in half^ after the fashion of a medi- 
seyal dais. The door gave access to the room at 
its highest end, and many unwary or near-sighted 
strangers had made an ignominious and embarrassing 
entrance into Frau von GroU's presence by plunging 
awkwardly over the unseen and ^unsuspected step, 
and coming heavily down to the lower level with the 
peculiar jarring shock which most of us know by 
experience. The walls of the apartment were of a 
deep bright glaring blue, — a colour of that insincere 
bloomy kind very often to be seen in toy-shops, and 
which one instinctively feels would be liable to come 
off on contact with any other surface. The floor was 
of white wood, also recalling the toy-shop in its look 
and in its smell, with rectangular pieces of bright 
many-coloured carpet, of various dimensions, scattered 
here and there upon it. There was a round table at 
the lower end of the room, where Frau von GroU 
usually sat, covered with a green cloth bound with 
yellow. The chairs were covered with crimson velvet, 
usually concealed by chintz, but on this festive occasion 
the richer material was revealed in all its glory. It 
was doubtless very glorious. Nevertheless, it had the 
drawback of sticking tenaciously to any woollen or stuff 
garment with which it came in contact. Gentlemen 
in broadcloth and ladies in bombazine alike found an 
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unexpected difficulty in getting up again when once 
ihey had sat down on one of these magnificent velvet 
cushions. At one end of the room stood a broad 
massive sofa in mahogany and black horse-hair^ on 
which were disposed sundry specimens of Frau von 
QtoU's wool-work, in the shape of pillows and cushions. 
The blue walls were adorned with three coloured 
prints, surroimded by gilt-paper in lieu of carved 
frames, and representing respectively Spring and 
Autumn, and !N^apoleon Bonaparte crossing the Alps. 
Spring was a plump fair young lady, in a chemise 
and a wreath of wild flowers of Parisian manufacture. 
Autumn was a plump dark young lady, with very 
broad shoulders and a very small waist, who, notwith- 
standing the evident tightness of her stays, had been 
doing a good stroke of work without apparent fatigue,* 
for she stood, sickle in hand, contemplating a newly- 
reaped cornfield, and leaning elegantly against a pile 
of impossibly-yellow sheaves. As to Napoleon Bona- 
parte, he was crossing the Alps apparently to slow 
music, being preceded by a military band, and 
mounted on a fiery steed, whose action was of that 
eminently pawing character only to be seen in per- 
fection in a circus-trained animal. There was the 
inevitable white china stove, and a French looking- 
glass over it. There were several groups of paper- 
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flowers in pink, blue, and green vases, disposed on 
every available table or shelf; and, lastly, there was 
in one comer a small pianoforte, whose outer surface 
appeared to consist chiefly of gilding and crimson 
silk. Such was the aspect of Frau von Groll*s 
drawing-room. And it certainly could not be objected 
to on the score of want of colour, or a too prevailing 
sobriety of tint. 

The company assembled within it was not very 
numerous, but it was of irreproachable gentility. 
There was the Justizrath's portly wife, and Fraulein 
Bopp, and the stout placid matron who had made 
one at Frau von Schleppers* tea-party, and two other 
dames, who need not be more particularly described, 
inasmuch as they have no concern with my story. 
There was the Major von Groll standing with ' his 
back to the stove conversing with a group of gentle- 
men, and about the Major's personal appearance I 
may be allowed to say a word or two. He was of 
middle height, but owing to his extreme leanness 
and the military erectness of his carriage, he appeared 
at first sight to be a tall man. He had a long peaked 
face, which seemed yet longer than it really was, 
owing to a high, bald, narrow forehead which rose 
above it. His naturally fair skin was tanned to a 
dull deep red colour, and his long elaborately-pointed 
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moustaclies were of the lightest flaxen. He had 
high cheek-bones, immediately below which his cheeks 
sank into so deep a hollow that one might have 
supposed him to be purposely sucking them in to that 
shape. His eyes were light blue, widely open, and 
rather deep-set, imder shaggy eyebrows of the same 
flaxen hue as his moustaches. The prevailing expres- 
sion of Major von Groll's face was intense and hopeless 
melancholy. But this was merely an illusory effect 
caused by his meagreness, by the downward curve 
given to the line of his mouth, by his long drooping 
moustaches, and by the unsmiling gravity of his eyes. 
Major von Groll was in reality by no means a melan- 
choly man. But he was imdeniably a dull man. The 
melancholy, which some beholders found in his 
countenance, was no more a real sentiment than the 
" melancholy " which one may see in the eyes of a 
ruminating ox. Our imagination connects an idea of 
sadness with those large dark wistful orbs that the 
dumb beast turns on us so mildly. But all the while 
the ox is chewing the cud contentedly enough. The 
Major wore a military imiform, but even had he 
appeared in any other costume it would have been 
impossible to mistake his profession. And one might 
even have pronounced pretty safely to what branch 
of that profession he belonged. His whole air, his 
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gestures^ and especially the habitual attitude of his 
legs, proclaimed the cavalry officer. He was listening 
with his usual solemn, sUent gravity to a warm 
discussion going on among his male guests, and 
occasionally throwing in a monosyllabic contribution 
to the argument. 

The principal disputants were a learned Professor, 
whose long leonine locks were shaken hither and 
thither in the heat of his discourse, as though a high 
wind were blowing about him, and a brother-officer 
of the Major's. " Erlauben Sie, permit me, I beg," 
said the latter in loud abrupt tones. " I admit your 
erudition. I should never dream of disputing your 

opinion on a point of, — of ." The military 

gentleman hesitated here for the weighty reason that 
he did not know precisely what it was that the 
Professor professed. But receiving no assistance from 
the bystanders, — who, indeed, were not conscious of 
the nature of the difficulty he experienced in finishing 
his sentence, — he presently added, with a circular 
wave of the hand, " on any scientific point, in short. 
But with regard to military questions, you must 
allow me to say that no civilian, — ^no civilian, — is 
competent to discuss them.'* 

"Good,'' grunted the Major from beneath his 
moustache. 
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" Listen, Captain 1 ** said tlie Professor, with mucli 
solemnity, at the same time putting back his hair 
behind his ears wilji both hands. " Not long ago I was 
visiting the fortress of Konigstein for the purpose of 
studying the rock formation on which it is built, 
and of which I have spoken in my book on the 
Quadersandstein of the Saxon Switzerland " (this with 
a significant glance at the captain, who had shown 
himself so ignorant of the Professor's special and 
distinctive reputation in the scientific world), " and 
while there I got into conversation with an old ojfficer, 
— a veteran soldier who had seen service" — ^again 
with a significant glance at the captain — "and 
speaking of the strength of the place, I observed, 
jestingly, *Ha, so, Herr Lieutenant, then when the 
French come, you are ready for them, eh ? ' Upon 
which, he shook his head, and made answer thus : 
* Herr Professor, the French will not come, — ^but the 
Prussians will.' " At this point the Professor's elf- 
locks were made, by some dexterous twist of the head, 
to release themselves from bondage behind his ears, 
and to tumble in wild disorder about his face, and the 
man of science folded his arms and gazed sternly 
on his adversary. 

Then arose a great hubbub of voices. All talked 
together with none the less vehemence that no one 
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could hear what the other said. " Prussia/' "Austria," 
** National Movement/' "Young Germany/' "Anar- 
chy/' " Aristocracy/' " Principles o£ Government/' and 
*' Revolutionary tendencies of the age/' flew about 
hither and thither over the heads of the disputants, 
like showers of shot and shell, and one or two spent 
balls, — to carry on the metaphor, — ^reached the ladies, 
who forthwith began to fire off blank cartridges of 
shrill exclamations that made a considerable report but 
did nobody any harm. In the midst of the noise in 
walked the Justizrath von Schleppers. He went 
straight to where the hostess was sitting, and saluted 
her with the tortoise-like thrusting-forth of his head, 
with which we are acquainted. The gentlemen were 
stiU in the thick of their wordy war, and did not observe 
the Justizrath. The latter was at once seized upon 
by Frau von Groll as a promisingly taciturn recipient 
of her political creed. And the good lady proceeded 
to edify her guest by the enunciation of some rather 
stem and terrible sentences upon those who were so 
lost to all sense of right and religion as to desire to 
change in any way the existing order of things. Frau 
von GroU was quite Draconian in the simplicity and 
ferocity of her theory of pimishment. 

" Hang them all, or cut off their heads," said she, 
with a terrible resolution in her eye. " That appears 
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to me to be tlie most direct course/' And Puss-in- 
Boobs put his liead on one side with a thoughtful air^ 
as though he was giving the proposition his best 
attention. Presently came a lull in the discussion 
going on near the stove, and then the Major saw 
Von Schleppers, and came across the room to greet 
him. 

"We were in rather a stormy debate, and I did 
not perceive you at first, Herr Justizrath," said his 
host. The Justizrath was reminded of his evening 
at the Pied Lamb, and the thought just flitted across 
his brain that the mode of conducting a political 
discussion did not differ so widely at the two poles 
of Detmold society as might have been expected 
beforehand. 

" I wish you gentlemen wouldn't talk politics at 
all ! " exclaimed Fraulein Bopp, clasping her hands. 

Frau von Schleppers struck in with dignity. " My 
dear," said she, " that is all very well for you ; but 
people in official position^ have to consider public 
topics. When one belongs to the governing classes 
politics must be talked about.'' 

" Well, I don't know," said the stout, placid matron, 
innocently; "I used always to go to her highness's 
Wednesday receptions when she was at the Residenz, 
and I'm sure the Prince never said one word about 
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politics at alL He used to cliat about the theatre 
mi the weather and the company at the baths of 
Meinberg, just like anybody else/' 

The Justisrath hastened to smooth matters doim 
with his yelvet paw. He thought it would be well 
to change the topic of discourse from the manners 
and customs of the ** goveming classes '' to some less 
dangerous ground. So he said, ** Ah, Meinb^g ! 
Baths of Meinberg ! What a charming little place ! 
You know it well P " 

"We always go to Pyrmont," observed Frau von 
GroU, with a superior air. 

" Oh I I know Meinberg, Herr Justizrath/' said the 
stout matron. '^We have not been there for years, 
it is true ; but when I was first married we went to 
Meinberg every season, and that is folly nineteen or 
twenty years ago." 

"My goodness!" exclaimed Fraulein Bopp, with 
the ingenuous astonishment of one to whom nineteen 
or twenty years appear an immense period of time. 

" Oh, yes it is, truly. And the second year we 
were there quite a romance happened that made a 
deal of talk at the time." 

"A romance? Theure Frau Oberhausen, do teU 
it us ! " This time Fraulein Bopp was sincere and 
unaffected. She loved romance dearly, and was apt 
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to believe in it with a {&ftowt and simplicity which 
would have been pronounced quite charming if only 
the poor lady had been young and pretty. 

" Ah, well, 1 don't know that there is much to tell," 
replied the stout matron, who had been addressed as 
Frau Oberhausen. ''It created an interest at the 
time because the girl was known so well and was 
so pretty/* 

* ' What girl P Oh, do explain to us ! " 

" Why the poor girl that ran oflf with a young 
gentleman of good family. She was only a waitress 
at the Eose, but such a lovely creature. They say 
she was the very image of the Belle GhocolatiSre in 
the picture-gallery at Dresden.'* 

"Hussy!** exclaimed Frau von Ghroll, waspishly. 
Frau von Schleppers* feelings were too deep for words. 
She raised her eyes to heaven and clasped her fat 
hands together in silent horror. 

" Ah ! well, dear me,** said Frau Oberhausen softly; 
"of course it was wrong, and all that, but I know I 
was very, very sorry for her, poor thing ! The young 
gentleman abandoned her after a time, and got 
married, — so the story went, — and I couldn't help 
crying over her fate. I was but a young bride, and 
I put the case to myself, if my Max had run off and 
left me,— Ach Gott 1 ** 
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" Why, Frau Oberhausen," cried the hostess, pursing 
up her mouth, "you don't suppose such creatures 
have the same feelings that we have, do you ?'' 

" What became of the girIP** asked Fraulein Bopp 
timidly. 

" No one ever knew for certain. Her old mother 
maintained for a good while that she was really 
married. But then folks heard of the young noble- 
man's marriage with a rich lady at Vienna. So, of 
course, it couldn't have been true what the mother 
said. The old woman died broken-hearted. And 
by degrees the whole affair was forgotten in Meinberg. 
New people came who had never seen the girl, and 
knew nothing about the story; but for two or three 
years the landlady at the Rose used to show a portrait 
of her that had been sketched by some foreign artist 
who came to the baths. It was a lovely face ; so 
lovely that somebody bought it at last for its beauty, 
and paid a handsome price for it, too." 

"Ah — h — ^h!" exclaimed Frau von Schleppers, 
rising and drawing her shawl about her with a 
virtuous shudder ; " of course, what became of her 
was what always becomes of such creatures. I 
don't think you need wastd your sympathy on 
her, Fraulein Bopp." Then Mathilde majestically 
bade farewell to her hostess, and sailed out of the 
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room with the Justizrath shambling meekly along 
in her wake. 

" I think Frau Oberhausen's story was in very bad 
taste/^ said she to her husband as they walked home- 
ward together. 

" Ach so ! I*m afraid I was not listening to it, my 
dear. My head's full of business just now, — ^full of 
business." Then Mathilde perceived that for some 
occult reason the Justizrath desired to avoid discuss- 
ing the matter. But the experience of thirty years 
suflGlced to make her morally certain that her lord and 
master had perfectly heard and clearly remembered 
every syllable that had been said. 



CHAPTEIt Xni- 

THE CHARCOAL-BURNER. 

The afternoon enn was dedining as Otto Ilemmerick 
approached Horn. He had walked from Detmold, 
and had taken more time for his journey than would 
haye been necessary had he kept steadily to the high 
road. But he coxdd not resist the temptation of 
turning aside into the thick woods that he knew and 
loved so well. They were not leafy and green at this 
time of year, but in Otto's eyes the winter forest had 
a beauty of its own. Here and there evergreens 
showed a mass of dark foliage, contrasting with the 
silver stem of the beech, or the long, delicate, 
drooping boughs of the birch. In many a tangled 
growth of thicket and underwood the dog-rose bushes 
put forth their crimson berries, and the plume-headed 
moimtain-ash was studded with rich clusters of coral 
fruit. In the darkest and most shaded hollows 
patches of snow still lingered, sheltered as they were 
from the noontide sun. By-and-by lily-of-ihe- valley. 
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crocus, violet, and primrose, would peer out in these 
woodland dingles, but now the white snow lay light 
and friendly above the t.ender plants, like a coverlet 
o£ swan's-down on a sleepmg infant. 

otto walked on briskly, drinking in the air and 
odour of the forest with intense enjoyment. Presently^ 
with the scent of dead leaves and the aromatic breath 
of pine trees, mingled the pungent smell of burning 
wood. " Oharcoal-bumers," thought Otto to himself; 
and as he thought so he came upon a space cleared in 
tihe heart of the woodland, where stood a pile of logs 
plastered over with earth and turf. From this pile 
an acrid smoke ascended. The grass was charred 
and blackened in a circle all around it* One long, 
half-decayed trunk of a tree lay on the ground, and 
ierred as a seat for a solitary man who was eating 
his supper there. He appeared to be the only living 
tiling in the cleared space of land, and looked wild 
and strange enough with his blackened face and 
garments, and an unkempt shock of long hair that 
fell nearly to his shoulders. He held a formidabld<« 
looking clasp-knife in his hand, and kept cutting off 
huge lumps from a loaf and a sausage that lay ott 
tho tree-'trunk across which he sat astride. Every 
now and then he took a draught from a flat, stond 
bottle, and then began eating again. 
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" Good evening, friend," said Otto, coming cheerily 
out of the forest path, chequered with sunlight, into 
the damp, desolate hollow. The man looked up 
without raising his head, and the whites of his eyes 
gleamed ghastly out of his black face. He sur- 
veyed Otto very leisurely and deliberately for a 
few moments, and then took another pull at the flat 
stone bottle without having uttered a word. "Good 
evening, friend," repeated Otto, in a louder tone, 
thinking that the man had not heard him. 

"Good evening, cousin," answered the charcoal- 
burner very slowly, and in a gruff voice. 

" Cousin I Nay, how may that be ? " said Otto, 
laughingly, although there was something in the man's 
manner that impressed him in spite of himself. " All 
men are brethren, I've heard say, but cousin ! — that's 
another matter." 

"Ay, ay," said the grim stranger, nodding his 
head once or twice, " you're ashamed to call kin with 
such as me. But you and I are cousins, my youngster, 
all the same." 

" Ashamed ! " cried Otto, in his clear, ringing tones, 
that made the woodland echo ; " not I ! Whether 
there's anything shameful about you, you best know. 
But, any way, it can't be my fault, seeing that I never 
set eyes on you until this moment." 
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" Don't be too sure of that. IVe seen you many a 
time when you were a little toddling brat, and I 
carried you on my shoulder once up the Grotenberg 
to see a great hunting there was down in the valley, 
when your father, the head-ranger, was brave in his 
green and gold.'* 

Otto passed his hand over his forehead and looked 
fixedly at the man. " What you say seems to bring 
back something that I saw once. But it is like a 
dream. Who are you P And why do you call me 
cousin ? '' 

"Humph! Who am IP Well, I should think 
you could see for yourself that I'm neither king nor 
kaiser, but only a poor charcoal-burner, — ^unless you 
take me for the Black Huntsman that head-ranger 
Hemmerich used to tell so many stories about." 

"I don't think any of his stories related that 
the Black Huntsman was ever seen to eat hunches 
of bread and sausage as big as my fist. But you 
haven't answered my question. Why do you call 
me cousin P " 

" Ach so ! You stick to that P Well, first answer 
me one thing. Do you remember your mother P " 

" Remember her ! Remember my blessed mother 1 
It's but little I shall remember when I've forgotten 
her." 
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** Your mother and I WBt^ first cousins, — ^brothers' 
children. Ach, little Lotte Muller ! How pretty 
die was, and how goodi YeS) for all she was but a 
oharooal-bumer's daughter, and your father was 
the Prince's head-ranger, I always said, and I say 
still, that Eemmerich got a prize when he got 
Lottchen to be his wife/' 

Otto came dose up to his new-found relative and 
held out his hand. The dharcoal-bumer looked at 
it doubtfully for a moment, and then said, ** Well, 
I shouldn't have thought that old Simon Schnarcher'0 
grand-nephew would have gripped the hand of such 
a ime as me." 

** Try I " said Otto, and taking the other's grimy 
paw in his, he pressed it with all the force of his 
vigorous young muscles. 

*' Potztausend t You've a neat little fist of your 
own. And so you are not ashamed of your mother's 
kin, then ? " 

'^Ashamed? That's the second time you have said 
something about being ashamed. Look ye, cousin,—^ 
if cousin you be, — ^if you go on in that way, I shall 
begin to think that there is some special reason f(ff 
being afibamed of ycFu." 

^Well, so there is,'* answered the charcoal-butLer 
doggedly. "I'm poor. I have to work hard for 
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my lining, — and scant living it ia sometimes. I have 
neither land nor learning, nor, — ^worse than all,-^ 

" < Eedet Geld, 

So sohweigt die Welt.' 

When gold speaks^ the world holds its tongue. Ask 
Uie Herr Siister if it be not so. I'll warrant he'll 
tell you that that is good doctrine.'' 

^So much the worse for the world then» that's 
alL And, at that rate, I am no better off than 
yoortelf, for I have not a kreutzer to call my own. 
But now tell me your name» cousin^ and tell me, too» 
why I have lived all these years without hearing that 
there was any relative of my blessed mother^s left 
•KvaP" 

The man hesitated for some time before replying, 
and gaaed very searchingly into Otto's frank young 
feuse. ^' Ah/' said he at last, ** you lock honest and 
kind. But IVe known as honest and kind-looking 
as you turn out hoUower at heart than a rotten 
apple.'^ 

^ Yon have been unfortunate kinsman 1 " 

^Unfortunate I Well, my misfortunes are neither 
Itore nor there. You asked me what my name wasu 
I^ eaUed Joachim Miiller." 

'' Joachim t Joadiim ICiUlerl" repeated Otta 
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pondering. " I'm quite sure I have heard my father 
and mother speak of you, Cousin Joachim.'' 

" Like enough. But it must be many a long year 
ago. TJmph ! ' Cousin Joachim ! ' I never thought 
to be so called again. I don't know what bewitched 
me to speak to you as I did. I'd best have left it 
alone. There's neither pleasure nor profit to be got 
out of my company." 

To appeal to Otto's pity was to appeal to a very 
soft place in his heart. And there was something 
that touched him in the downcast, drooping attitude 
of the solitary man, and in his half-sullen, half- 
melancholy manner. Otto seated himself beside the 
charcoal-burner on the tree trunk, and spoke to him 
cheerily. " Come, come. Cousin Joachim, you'll have 
to get used to being called by the old name again. 
I haven't so many relations but what I'm glad enough 
to cling to any of my dead mother's kinsfolk. But 
tell me how it has happened that we have not made 
each other's acquaintance before now." 

It was not easy to resist Otto's pleasant voice 
and open manner. There was the ring of sterling 
metal about all he said. He was utterly free from 
small suspicions, and seemed habitually to expect 
other people to be sincere and straightforward, — not 
a bad method, by the way, of making them so. 
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Gradually Joacliim thawed under his young cousin's 
influence, and began to relate his history, — in a 
diqointed, rambling way, however, and with many 
suppressions and reservations. His father, he said, 
had been a charcoal-burner employed in the princely 
woods of Detmold. He and Lotte, Otto's mother, 
had been Mends from childhood, and when his pretty 
cousin made the prosperous marriage with the head- 
ranger, Joachim, — then a lad of sixteen, — had been 
kindly treated by her and by her husband. But 
about three years after the date of Otto's birth, 
Joachim Miiller's father removed with his family to 
Pyrmont, and Joachim lost sight of the Henmierichs 
then altogether. 

At Pyrmont he had been employed as a donkey- 
boy to guide the animals provided for the use of the 
fashionable visitors who came to drink the waters 
there. In this capacity he had attracted the notice 
of a noble family, and had been taken into their 
service as stable-boy. He had travelled with them. 
He had been south as far as Vienna. But this 
opening had not availed to bring him permanent 
prosperity. Ill-luck, he averred, had pursued him 
all his life. After many vicissitudes, he had returned 
to his own part of Germany to find all his kinsfolk 
dead, and his very name forgotten. With difficulty 
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lie had obtained employment in liis father's old trade 
of charcoal-bumipg, and had now been for some 
months leading a lonely, half-savage life in the 
forests of Detmold. 

''But/' said Otto, who had Ustened attentively to 
the man's narrative, *' if yon have been so long absent 
from Detmold, how did you recognise me P " 

. " As to knowing you by sight, youngster, I have 
had my eyes on you more than once during the last 
tliree months, when you have been tramping through 
the woods about Detmold. There is never a Jager in 
the Prince's service but could tell me who you were." 

"Then why, in Gottes namen, didn't you hail me 
sooner, Cousin Joachim ? " 

"Why, lad," cried Joachim, rising suddenly and 
standing before Otto, "you ask why? Could I 
suppose that you would care to have anything to say 
to me when I was told that the miserly old sacristan 
had adopted you for his heir P He never loved any of 
my kith and kin, and 'twasn't likely that he would 
teach you to love them. Besides, there are some 
would tell you that it was a disgrace to shake me by 
the hand. 0, you needn't be afraid, Otto Hemmerich ! 
The worst that can happen to you will be a little 
charcoal-dust. There's no stain on my hand that can't 
be washed off. Believe that. Otto. I have met with 
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80 mucli iiijiistice that I thouglxt I had grown to care 
nothing for the opinion of man or woman. But I 
shouldn't like your father's son to think ill of me. I 
had made up my mind never to speak to you ; to make 
iio sign, but just to slink out of sight if you came in 
my way, like a wild beast of the forest. But you took 
me tmawares, and something in the look of you and in 
the tone of your yoice, brought back the old times 
somehow. You have said the first kind words that 
have been spoken to me for this many a day, and I 
shan't forget them." 

He made as though he were going away, turning in 
the direction of a narrow footpath that led into the 
heart of the forest. Otto stopped him. " Stay," said 
he ; " halt a moment, kinsman ! When and where 
can I see you again P Don't run off and disappear in 
that fashion, as though you were really the Black 
Huntsman in earnest." 

Joachim MiiUer stood for a while with his eyes fixed 
moodily on the ground. Then he raised them to 
Otto's with a piercing glance, and answered, "You 
are a right good fellow, Otto nemmerich, and I would 
not get you into trouble with your grand-uncle if I 
could help it. Take my advice, and keep your own 
counsel about haying seen me. The sacristan, likely 
enough, has never heard my name, but anyway he 
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could hear nothing about me that would please him 
overmuch. If ever you wish to see and speak with 
me, chalk three white crosses on the bark of the 
hollow oak tree that stands in the glade leading to the 
Denkmal, on the top of the Grotenberg. Within 
four-and-twenty hours afterwards I will be there to 
meet you. Lebe wohL Auf Wiedersehen." "With 
that he turned abruptly, leaped over the prostrate tree- 
trunk, and plunged into the fast deepening twilight of 
the thickest woodland. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE DESERTED HITNTING-LODGE. 

The winter passed away^ and the spring commenced 
without any very stirring event which affected our 
dramatis personae. But during the whole of the 
winter several changes had been gradually taking 
place. These may be briefly summed up, and put into 
tangible shape, although in operation they were as 
imperceptible as the growth of a blade of glass. Otto 
paid his visit to his uncle at Horn, and found the old 
sacristan sourer and more despotic than ever. As the 
substance of power over his nephew appeared likely to 
slip through his fingers, he grasped the more eagerly 
after its shadow. During the week that Otto remained 
at Horn, his head was running a good deal upon his 
recent encounter with the charcoal-burner in the 
forest, but he did not mention it to his uncle. Simon 
Schnarcher^s mood did not invite such a confidence. 
Indeed, at all times, the mention of Otto's mother, or 
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of her family, was suflScient to irritate him, and Otto 
desired to avoid the risk of calling forth any bitter or 
contemptuous words, such as had once been spoken 
about his parents* marriage. Thus he returned to 
Detmold without having said anything to his uncle 
about Joachim Miiller, and resumed his duties in Herr 
Schmitt's shop. 

Owing to his employer's feeble health, Otto was 
kept pretty closely employed during the remainder of 
the winter. He was imable to prosecute any inquiries 
about his newly- found cousin. The one or two Jagers 
whom he saw occasionally in the town professed 
complete ignorance of his name. A charcoal-burner ! 
Well, how could they tell ? There were dozens of 
charcoal-burners. 

Neither did Otto see Liese very frequently ; indeed, 
it seemed strange that in so small a place as the 
capital of Lippe^Detmold it should be possible for two 
persons, desirous of meeting, to see each other so 
seldom. But so it was. Liese, on her part, continued 
to satisfy even that exigeant lady, Frau Mathilde von 
Schleppers, in the performance of her household 
duties. The girl's cheerful, modest sweetness of 
nature caused her mistress to conceive a regard for 
her. Mathilde was not without native kindliness of 
feeling, and the atmosphere of her kitchen was, of all 
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others into which die ever came^ the most favourable 
for the development of the best side of her character. 
The reason of this was isimple. Almost everywhere 
else she was pretentious^ overbearing^ militant. In 
her kitchen alone she could afford to be thoroughly 
natural, for there she was mistress of the situation^ 
Whether the Justizrath's wife was really well-bom, 
Well-bred, or in any way fitted to fill the place in 
society which she had assumed by sheer force of will, 
was,- — as none knew better than herself, — open to 
question. But there was no judge of such matters in 
the Principality who would have disputed the excel- 
lence of her apple-compote, Bratwiirste, or pastry. 
And as it is natural to like those who habitually see us 
under favourable circumstances, so it came to pass that 
the relations between the mistress and the maid grew 
to be pleasanter than Liese had at first hoped coidd 
ever be possible ; and Fran von Schleppers proved to 
be really kind,, albeit in the imperious despotic way 
that belonged to her. 

Meanwhile the influence of the Justizrath over his 
chief. Von Groll, increased steadily. The latter 
acquired the habit of appealing to Von Schleppers 
for advice and guidance upon many points totally 
imconnected with the business of the land-stewardship. 
I have said that Majpr von GroU was an indolent^ 
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minded man ; and it is, therefore, intelligible enough 
that he should have found it extremely agreeable to 
be saved, as far as possible, the trouble of thinking. 
But Major yon Groll, although indolent-minded, had 
a conscience. And it was chiefly because his con- 
science was satisfied that the business of his office 
could best be performed under Von Schleppers* 
guidance that the Major allowed himself to indulge 
his natural indolence in the matter. And, moreover, 
it must not be supposed that he was at all aware 
how absolute was the power he thus gave into the 
hands of his subordinate. The Justizrath always 
deferred to him, and often referred to him, assuring 
him constantly that his, — the ex-cavalry officer's, — 
opinion on abstruse, technical points of law, or agricul- 
ture, or the tenure of houses and land, was invaluable ; 
and, in fact, necessary for the due performance of the 
land-steward's duties. To Ferdinand von Groll this 
appeared to be quite natural and probable, and, the 
opinions being put into his mouth, he uttered them 
with undoubting gravity and good faith. And so, 
as I have said, his conscience was satisfied. Had 
the Justizrath's task been to endeavour to show the 
Major that the latter was profoundly ignorant of all 
that it most behoved a land-steward to know, and 
that since he was incapable of duly filling that office, 
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it waa his duty to resign it without more ado, then, 
it is possible, that the hochwohlgebome gentleman^a 
conscience might have been more difficult to convince 
and to satisfy. But the poor Major was not a 
consciously false man. He was simply very stupid. 

There was, however, one branch of his duties which 
the Major knew something about, and in which he 
took a real interest. This was the preservation and 
improvement of the noble woods, and of the game 
that stocked them. Von Groll was a hearty lover 
of the chase. He loved to mount his horse in the 
early morning, and ride through the beautiful and 
far-spreading forests, noting the passage of horn and 
hoof as they flitted across an open glade, gazing 
with approving eye on some antlered monarch of 
the herd, or checking his spirited steed to keep 
pace with one of the Prince's Jagers, who, rifle on 
shoulder, would walk by the Major's side, and answei* 
his numerous questions as to the number of head of 
game, the advisability of making a clearing here or 
a plantation there, — and so forth. 

Often his rides took him past the solitary hunting- 
lodge that had been the Hemmerichs' home for many 
a year. And seeing the house shut up and looking 
very neglected and desolate under the black shadow 
of the pine trees, it was natural that the Major 
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should make inquiries about it. The first time he 
came upon the house, which lay high up on the 
Grotenberg, he was attended by a groom from the 
Marstall in Detmold. The man was a young fellow 
who had been but a year or two in the Princess 
seryice, and who could say nothing about the house 
or about its former occupants. When the Major 
next saw Von Schleppers he requested to be informed 
why that substantial stone dwelling in the forest 
should be untenanted and apparently allowed to 
fall into decay. 

The Justizrath knew all about it'; — ^perhaps some^ 
what to the secret dissatisfaction of his chief, who 
would have liked to enjoy, for once, the honour of 
originating a discovery about his own business. The 
house, said the Justizrath, was the dwelling appro- 
priated to the use of the Prince's head-ranger. The 
late head-ranger had lived there with his family. 
The present one declined to occupy the lonely hunting- 
lodge amid the woods. It was cold and dreary, he 
said, and he preferred to live at the foot of the 
mountain in a cottage which he rented at his own 
expense. *'It doesn't much matter to us, however," 
said the lawyer in conclusion; '* there is the lodge, 
and if the head-ranger won't live in it, why he has 
to i>ay out of his own pocket to live somewhere else. 
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The house might occasionally be used whenever his 
gracious highness chooses to have a hunting party 
iu the Detmold woods. It would serve to dine in, 
or to sleep in, on occasion. Meanwhile it costs us 
nothing, for I don't waste any money in keeping 
it smart.*' 

The Major, however, was not entirely satisfied. He 
would have liked to see more importance attached to 
the first observation he had ever made in a tone of 
fault-finding. So wary a personage as Fuss-in-Boots 
ought to have noted this shade of feeling in his 
chief. But he did not note it. Perhaps his great 
original in the story-book entertained no suspicion 
that the miUer's son, the most noble the Marquis 
of Carabas, felt at all hurt at the cavalier way in 
which that sagacious animal assumed the responsibility 
of his destiny. For my part, I cannot help being 
afraid that "my lord marquis,'' being a slow-witted, 
lazy fellow, did in his heart bear poor puss a grudge 
for bis superior cunning, although he had no objection 
to profit by it. The Justizrath, it is true, generally 
flattered his Marquis of Carabas, But one peculiar 
disadvantage attached to the habitual payment of that 
kind of tribute is, that it can never be discontinued, 
or even abated, with safety. 

It was not long before Major von GroU found 
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liimself again near the hunting-lodge. This time 
he was accompanied by an old huntsman, who had 
been many years in the Prince's service, and who 
was not only able to answer the Major^s questions^ 
but seemed pleased to talk about the deceased head- 
ranger. The man who now filled that post had not 
inherited his predecessor's popularity. " You see he's 
not rightly fit for the place^ according to my notions, 
gnadiger Herr/' said the huntsman, bluntly, to Von 
GrolL ''All he knows about the chase is mainly 
got out of books. As to handling a rifle himself, 
I don't believe he would venture to touch one ! Now 
the head-ranger, Henunerich, — rest his soul! — was 
the best shot in the Principality. I don't know that 
I should be saying too much if I said that he was 
as good a shot as any in Germany, — ^Tyrolese marks- 
men and aU. And so was his son, too. An eye 
like a hawk's, had Otto, and a hand as steady as 
a rock." 

" Ha ! The son, eh ? and did he know anything of 
woodcraft?" 

"What, Otto Hemmerich! Ach, gnadiger Herr, 
I believe that lad could have told you the history of 
every bird and beast and tree in the forest. He was 
bom and brought up here in the woodlands. A rare 
fine boy was Otto Hemmerich." 
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They were now close to the deserted hunting-lodge, 
and as Yon Groll checked his horse opposite to the 
doorway, he uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
pointed with his riding-whip to an upper window. 
** Look there, Albrecht,** said he. " Do you see that 
open shutter?" 

"Doubtless, gnadiger Herr, — the crazy shutter 
that hangs by one hinge. It is broken.'* 

"Yes, it is broken now. But it was not broken 
three days ago ; or at least it was closed so that one 
could not see whether it had one hinge or two. Just 
look at the fastening as it swings back. That shutter 
must have been opened from the inside.'' 

The man stared at Yon Groll with a scared expres- 
sion. "Do— do you think so, gnadiger HerrP" 
he stammered. "Mightn't the wind have blown it 
open? There's most days a plaguy stiff breeze up 
here on the Grotenberg." 

" That shutter has not been blown open, Albrecht. 
Examine the fastening, and if your eyes are as good 
as mine, you will see that the bolt has been pushed 
back, not torn out of its socket." 

" Ach, lieber Gott ! " muttered the Jager, speaking 
imder his breath, and glancing round uneasily. "Who 
knows what hand pushed that bolt, or what eyes may 
be watching us now 1 " 
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The Major was sitting very square and upright 
on his horse, thoughtfully stroking his flaxen mous- 
tache with the butt-end of his riding-whip. He was 
revolving something in his mind, and did not glance 
down at old Albrecht's pale face. At last the Major 
said aloud, and with much deliberation, " Since the 
shutter was opened from the inside, somebody must 
have got into the house to do it. And since the 
house has been shut and locked, and the keys are at 
this moment in the land-steward's office in Detmold, 
that somebody must have got in secretly, and for no 
lawful purpose. Now the question is, how did he 
get in ? "We must look into this, Albrecht." With 
that Von Groll dismounted, fastened his horse to a 
tree, and motioning to the huntsman to follow him, 
skirted a little piece of garden-ground fenced in from 
the forest, and proceeded towards the back part of 
the house. When the Major had disappeared round 
the comer of the house, the old man heaved a great 
sigh, examined the lock of his rifle with a swift, 
practised eye, and followed Von Groll, slowly shaking 
his head meanwhile with the air of a man who thinks 
he has entered upon a bad business. 

The place looked very desolate. The little garden 
was overgrown with weeds, and its wooden fence, 
that had kept out the forest creatures, was broken 
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down in many places, showing wide, unsightly gaps. 
Broad-faced dock-leaves flourished with a damp green- 
ness in the garden-paths. The rough stones of whiqh 
tiia house was built were moss-grown. Dead leaves, 
plentifully scattered by the furious winds of winter, 
lay in dry dusty heaps everywhere. All was still 
and silent as the grave; — silent with that strange 
mournful silence that hangs over a place where man 
has once dwelt, but where he dwells no more. The 
aense of something lost, — of a spirit departed,-— 
oppresses us painfully in such places. The very air 
seems heavy with mysterious whispers of we know 
not what bodiless voices. And the shadow of the 
past, of the life that was and is not, darkens the 
daylight. Major Ferdinand von GroU was, however, 
almost as little liable to such fanciful attunings of 
his mood to the aspect of his surroundings as the o^ 
to which he has already been irreverently compared 
in these pages. But he saw that the deserted 
homestead was dreary, and he felt that it was damp. 

He marched on with his swinging cavalry gait, 
and observed everything with his long-sighted blue 
eyes;-^-eyes professionally accustomed to take cog- 
nisance of details near at hand, as well as of masses 
at a distance. At his heels followed Albrecht, rifle 
in hand, glanoing nervously &om right to left, but 
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stepping on stoutly, like a brave man who perfectly 
knows what fear means, but does not intend to yield 
to it. All at once there was a whirr of wings, and 
a great owl, disturbed from its darksome haunt, by 
the unwonted footsteps, flew across their path, almost 
brushing Von GroU's face as it passed into the depths 
of a neighbouring thicket. 

"In Gottes namen, gnadiger Herr," cried the old 
himtsman, stepping forward, and laying his hand on 
the Major's arm, "don't go on. Let us get back 
into the sunlight. This place is eerie, and we shall 
get no good by prying into it." 

Major von Groll turned round and stared at 
his follower in blank astonishment. " Was zum 
Henker!" he exclaimed in a tone of extreme per- 
plexity, " why, I believe, on my word, that you 
are frightened ! " 

The huntsman answered with the resolution of 
one driven to bay. "Well, gnadiger Herr, there's 
no use to deny it. Yes, I am frightened. And so 
would your lordship be, too, if you had heard all 
that I've heard." 

" Why, man," returned the Major contemptuously, 
"what is it you are afraid of? Do you think there 
is a band of robbers hidden inside the hunting- 
lodge;— or only some desperate poor devil of a 
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poaclier with a rosty flint-lock to his gunP If all 
the Prince's Jagers are as stout-hearted as jou, it 
is my opinion that the rogues ajid vagabonds will 
haye a good time of it in the Detmold woods ! " 

The old huntsman flushed crimson, and shouldered 
his rifle resolutely. "No, gnadiger Herr Major von 
Ghx)Il/' said he, "I am not afraid of robbers or 
poachers or anything, made of flesh and blood like 
myself. Old Albrecht is no coward, and had served 
the Prince faithfully, many a long year before your 
lordship came into these parts. But,'* — and here 
the man dropped his voice and came close to Yon 
ChroU, — "but — ^I don't like facing creatures that I 
know nothing of, and that may do me a mischief at 
any moment if I offend them." 

"What the devil are you talking about?" 
demanded the Major in utter bewilderment. " I 
insist upon your explaining what you mean; — ^that 
is if you mean anything ! For you seem to me to 
have lost your wits. Speak ! " 

Thus adjured, Albrecht narrated in a suppressed 
voice, and often pausing to glance over his shoulder, 
how there had been strange rumours afloat during 
the past few months amongst the Jagers to the effect 
that the old hxmting-lodge in the forest was haunted. 
Noises had been heard there, by those who had had 
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occadion to pass near the place after dusk. One man 
swore that lie had seen a light gleaming through the 
chinks of the closed shutters ; another that he had seen 
a mysterious /dark figure gliding about amongst the 
trees by moonlight. Some said it was the ghost of 
head-granger Hemmerich hovering round his old home. 
But the generally received opinion was that the 
Black Huntsman,— a legendary personage well known 
to haunt certain solitary portions of the Detmold 
woodsy^^had taken to making his unholy rounds in 
that neighbourhood. Nay, for aught Albrecht knew, 
he might have chosen to take up his abode in the 
house itself. There was the door locked, and the win- 
dows fastened just as they had been left years ago ; 
and yet that shutter had been opened, — ^as the Herr 
Major had himself pointed out, — from the inside. 
Some weird, uncanny fingers must have been at work 
there, — fingers against which mortal weapons availed 
nothing. And for his own part he, Albrecht, was 
strongly in favour of getting away from so goblin- 
haunted a neighbourhood as quickly as possible. 

The Major listened silently until the man had 
finished. "Well, Albrecht," said he, then, ''I am 
sorry to find a right brave huntsman like you giving 
heed to such old wives* tales. I don't believe in 
ghosts and goblins. I knew one once that used to 
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hfltint our stables when my regiment was quartered 
in Bohemia. The men were seared out of their wits, 
until we found out that the ghost came to steal the 
horses' forage. Then they caught him and gave him 
a sound drubbing. The stables were neyer haunted 
afterwards.*' 

" I don't know how it may be in Bohemia," retorted 
<dd Albrecht doggedly, "but about the Black 
Huntsman, — Lord deliver us ! — ^there's no doubt 
in the world. My grandfather saw him with hid 
own eyes. But as to Bohemia, why I can't speak. 
Of course your lordship knows best about Bohemia." 

"Well, ghost or no ghost, I mean to find out 
who it is that haunts this place. If you are afraid, 
111 give you leave to turn back towards Detmold, and 
I can make the search alone. But if you stay with 
me, you must hold your tongue and obey orders." 

Albrecht's pride outweighed his superstition. 
" Where your lordship goes, I suppose I can go too," 
said he briefly. 

Von Groll wasted no more words, but set about 
commencing his investigation. The hunting-lodge 
was built of stone, as I have said, stout and solid, 
to resist the great winds that came swooping over 
the land straight from the Baltic. It stood high upon 
the Ghrotenberg, at no great distance from the summit. 
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crowned by the Hermann's Denkmal. The slope 
of the hill at this spot was so rapid that the rooms 
which formed the npper story in the front of the 
house were not more than three feet from the ground^ 
at the back of it ; and were therefore, of course, easily 
accessible to any one approaching the house from that 
side. The Major paused before one of these windows 
and scrutinised it. "See/* said he to his follower, 
^^ those bars which appear to be fixed in the wall, can 
be moYcd in and out of their sockets.'' And suiting 
the action to the word, he removed two out of the 
four rusty iron bars that crossed the window. 

Behind the bars was a diamond-paned lattice, in 
whose leaden framework but a few cracked fragments 
of glass remained. The hasp that had fastened the 
lattice inside was broken away. But even had it not 
been so, nothing would have been easier than to 
insert one's hand through a broken pane, and undo 
the hasp. " So ! " exclaimed the Major, in a tone of 
satisfaction, "I don't think it would need a ghost 
to get in here, eh, Albrecht ? " The huntsman 
nodded. As he began to discern traces of human 
agency his courage rose perceptibly. It was true, 
as he had boasted, that old Albrecht was not afraid 
of anything in the shape of flesh and blood. 

In another minute the two men had scrambled in 
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at the low window^ and were standing on the floor 
of a room which seemed to have been the kitchen. 
It had a wide, flagged hearth, capable of holding a 
goodly pile of logs, that might bid deflance to the cold, 
even on the Grotenberg. There was nothing there 
now but a heap of greyish-white wood ashes, and 
a broken pipe, scarcely discernible for a thick coating 
of dust. Dust and cobwebs were everywhere. They 
heard a squeaking of mice and a rush of pattering 
feet behind the rotten woodwork that skirted the 
walls. From this room they passed into the next, 
and found only the same desolation, dust, and decay. 

" Nothing here,*' said the Major. " Let us have a 
look at the front room, where the shutter was hanging 
open.'* Here a discovery awaited them. In one 
corner of this room was heaped a rude bed of dried 
leaves and fern. There was no other indication of the 
place having been occupied ; no fragment of food, no 
rag of clothing, — nothing but the bed. " Good ! *' ' 
grunted the Major. ** The gentleman is not at home, 
it seems. But he has been here, and he will be again, 
no doubt. Now we will complete our examination of 
the house.'* 

They did so, but found no further trace of its 
mysterious occupant. When they had thoroughly 
satisfied themselves that there was no person concealed 
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within the dwelling, they departed by the same way 
by which they had come, Von Groll careftdly closing 
the lattice, replacing the iron bars, and effacing, as far 
as possible, all trace of their having entered. " Now, 
look you, Albrecht," said the Major, when they were 
both fairly outside again, "I forbid you to say one 
word to any one, — ^to any one, you understand, — 
about this business. I have begun it myself, and I 
intend to carry it through myself. Some rascally 
poacher has been making the old house his head- 
quarters, and I mean to catch him.'' What the 
Major really had in his mind was his coming triumph 
over the Justizrath, when he should reveal to the 
latter the discovery he had made unassisted. Albrecht 
promised discretion. " If it be a poacher," said he, 
"talking about it will only put the fellow on his 
guard. If it be, — anything else, why least said 
soonest mended ! " The evening was rapidly closing 
in when Von Groll mounted his horse again, and, to 
the huntsman's evident reKef, rode out of the gloomy 
pine grove which overshadowed the deserted lodge. 

The way down towards Detmold was steep, and the 
Major kept his horse at a pace which enabled the old 
Jager to walk alongside of him. Sometimes, however, 
owing to the narrowness of the path, Albrecht fell 
back a few steps. On one of these occasions the 
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Major heard a loud exclamation from his follower, 
and, looking back, saw him hurrying forward in a 
wild, scared manner. " HnUoa I ** said Von GroU, in 
his unmoved way, " what's the matter now P" 

" Hush, gnadiger Herr, um Gottes Willen ! ** said 
Albrecht, in a hoarse whisper, putting his hand on the 
Major's bridle-rein. ** Let us make haste out of this 
accursed neighbourhood ! As true as I am a living 
man, just as we passed the copse there, I saw, — ^the 
face of the Black Huntsman, with his eyes, all blazing 
and fiery, glaring at us out of the bushes ! ** 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AN ILL WIND THAT BLEW SOME PEOPLE GOOD. 

Fate had decreed that Major von GroU should not 
immediately proceed with his investigations touching 
the mysterious tenant of the hunting-lodge. On the 
morning after his visit to the deserted house, the 
great man appeared at the land-steward's office in 
the main street of Detmold, and presented himself 
to Von Schleppers with an open letter in his hand. 
He had just received news of the death of his wife's 
only brother, and must, h^ said, set out at once for 
Bohemia to attend the funeral, and to make sundry 
business arrangements on behalf of Frau von Groll. 
"My brother-in-law has died intestate,^ I am told," 
said the Major. "And as my wife is his only sur- 
viving relative, she will inherit as next of kin.'' 

The Justizrath made a queer grimace, intended to 
combine sorrow for the lady's bereavement with joy 
at her accession of fortune. "Well, Major," said he. 
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^* we are all mortal, — ^all mortal. May I ask if the 
gnadige Frau's inheritance will be, — a— considerable? 
The deceased gentleman, — I fancy I have heard it 
said, — was wealthy P '* 

"Baron Dornberg was very rich. He married a 
great heiress, who left him a widower some years 
ago. But as they were childless, I believe the bulk 
of her estates return after Domberg's death to the 
lady's family." 

«0h!'' 

" Yes ; but there will still be something for Amalia. 
All the Dornberg property in Saxony will come to 
her, I suppose.'' 

" Ah, so ! " 

We shall not be millionaires, but it will be a very 
acceptable thing. You know well enough that we 
have not more money than we know what to do with." 
The Justizrath did know it. And he knew also that 
it was chiefly the Major's straitened circumstances 
which had induced him to accept the office of land- 
steward to the Prince of Lippe-Detmold. 

** I am very glad," said the Justizrath, rubbing 
his hands in his slow soft way. " Delighted. That 
is to toy,— of course, — ^the gnadige Frau must not 
give way too much to grief. We are all mortal, — all 
mortal." 
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The Major was to drive to Paderbom, whence he 
would pursue his journey by raflway. He would 
get his business done as quickly as might be, and 
hoped to be back in Detmold in a week, or, at furthest, 
ten days. This was on the 27th of March. Major 
YOn GtoU set out that same afternoon ; the Justizrath 
advising him strongly not to delay being on the 
spot to look afber his wife's interests. Mathilde von 
Schleppers, when she heard the news from her 
hT«band, lost no time in paying a wt of condolence 
to Frau von GroU, but she found that aristocratic 
dame quite prepared to accept congratulations instead. 
Her brother's death had been sudden, and therefore 
to a certain extent a shock to his affectionate sister ; 
but otherwise Frau von Groll opined that it was a 
very good thing, and need not be lamented over in 
any way. 

Baron Domberg had led a lonely gloomy life for 
the last few years ; — ever since his wife's death, in 
fact, — shut up in an old chS.teau in Bohemia, where 
he scarcely saw a soul except his servants. He had 
never behaved in a fraternal manner towards her, said 
Frau von Groll. Nor had his family ever been the 
better for the wealthy marriage he had made. Baron 
Domberg had shown himself to be covetous and 
selfish, she was sorry to confess. Covetousness and 
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selfislmess she considered the most odious of sins. She 
remembered how her poor dear mother had striven 
and struggled to make the match between Ernest 
and the great Bohemian heiress. And directly her 
brother was married, he all but cut his family ! They 
had expected him to help them on in the world; 
but, instead of that, Ernest had chosen to keep his 
wife's riches and influence for himself. Wasn't that 
disgusting ? She herself, — ^Amalia Wilhelmina von 
GroU, geboren Dornberg, — had known what it was 
to want money, and that was a tremendous thing 
to reflect upon, when it was remembered that her 
brother had been rolling in riches all the time. Of 
course, had she not been a noble lady, poverty 
would have been much easier to endure. Low-bom 
people naturally had not the same feelings. But 
for a Von Groll, geboren Dornberg, to suffer from 
straitened means ! — ^Ac Himmel ! Well, imder the 
circumstances, people could not expect her to be 
overwhelmed with sorrow at her brother's demise, 
could they ? 

All which utterances, and many more, did Frau 
Mathilde von Schleppers faithfully report to her 
husband. 

The news of Frau von GroU's inheritance was not 
long in spreading through the Uttle capital. Of course 
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its amount was exaggerated, and the circumstances 
attending it distorted. But granting that people 
must talk of their neighbours' business with assumed 
knowledge of the facts, this was all very naturaL 
Strangers to the Von Groll family could not know 
the particulars of the case with accuracy. That was 
impossible. Well, then, they must guess at or invent 
them. It was all very natural, if you would only 
grant that trifling premiss, — ^namely, that it was 
necessary for them to talk about their neighbours' 
business at all ! 

There was a general impression that Major von 
QtoU would resign his post under the Prince, and 
go to live in Saxony. Frau von Schleppers was even 
congratulated on her husband's coming promotion 
to the land-stewardship. Which congratulations she 
also dutifully communicated to the Justizrath. " Do 
you think, Friedrich," said she, " that the Von GroUs 
will go away to Domberg ? " 

" I'm sure, my dear, I can't say. How should it 
be possible for me to answer you ? " 

" But you can guess, Friedrich, I suppose ? " 

" I never guess, meine Liebe. And I would advise 
you not to do so either. It is a very bad plan." 
But there was a twinkle of satisfaction in the Jus- 
tizrath's eye, which his wife interpreted rightly, as 
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a symptom that he thought his promotion far from 
impossible. 

"Well/* said she, straightening her broad back^ 
"one thing is certain; if the Von Grolls do leaye. 
Detmold, you, and you only, ought to have the land- 
stewardship. And what's more, you will too. Why, 
it is your duty to take it for the sake of the poor 
dear Prince. People in our position are boimd to 
assist him, I always say.'* 

The news of Frau von Groll's inheritance filtered 
down from the select and genteel circle in which that 
lady lived, to the lower strata of society. Liese in 
her kitchen, and Otto behind the counter of Herr 
Schmitt's shop, heard the rumour. But Otto at this 
time had his head too full of thoughts and speculations 
about his own future to give much heed to the gossip. 
Herr Schmitt's illness increased so rapidly that at 
last it became obvious that he must give up business 
altogether for a time. The doctor recommended him 
to try a mild southern climate and sea-air. Such 
recommendations are too often impossible to follow* 
In Schmitt's case, however, there was no serious 
obstacle to ixis leaving Detmold. He was a bachelor, 
and possessed of means which his frugal German habits 
made amply sufficient for all his wants. With the 
passive resistance of an invalid who dreads exertion. 
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he had for some months combated the advice of his 
physician ; but now came a reaction, and having 
finally resolved to go, he grew feverishly anxious to 
depart, and chafed at the little unavoidable delays 
which would keep him amongst the bleak breezes of 
Northern Germany for a week or two yet. Here, 
then, was Otto once more with the world before him 
and an occupation to seek. He had pretty firmly 
resolved that this time it should be one of his own 
choosing. 

Schmitt wrote to Simon Schnarcher, the sacristan, to 
inform him of the state of the case ; but he advised Otto 
to go over to Horn, and communicate with his great- 
uncle by word of mouth. " You had better see the 
sacristan, Otto," said Herr Schmitt. "I was not 
strong enough to write fully. My letter will reach 
Horn to-morrow morning. If you start betimes, you 
may be in your uncle's house but a few hours after 
the letter. You can ask him, if you like, to come 
and talk matters over with me. But it must be soon, 
— soon. There is no time to lose.'' Otto thanked 
his master, and resolved to comply with his advice. 
And after they had parted for the evening, Schmitt 
called the young man back into his room, and said 
with a faint smile, " Hark ye, Otto ! If the Herr 
Kiister talks to me about you, I am willing and 
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ready to give him a certificate that, according to 
my conscientious judgment, — ^fouhded now upon six 
months' experience, — ^you will never make a trades- 
man." 

" Heart's thanks, sir,** returned Otto, with thorough 
simpKcity, and went down-stairs to put up the shutters 
of the shop. 

It was seven o'clock on a cold spring evening. 
The street pavements were white and dry as long- 
bleached bones. Fitful gusts of wind whirled Uttle 
eddying clouds of dust hither and thither ; and the 
fast-darkening sky looked like a vast cold dome of 
polished metal dimly seen, and fretted here and there 
by a steel-bright star. Otto helped the cadaverous 
apprentice, — still in a chronic state of tooth-ache, — 
to place and bar the heavy old-fashioned shutters; 
and then he stood at the shop-door for a moment 
irresolutely, gazing up at the sky. " Gottlieb," said 
he, *^ I want to go and speak to a friend in the town. 
If I find the person at home I shall be back in 
a couple of hours. If not, I will return directly. 
Anyway I'll undertake not to be later than nine. 
"Will you -send the servant to bed and sit up for 
meP Poor Marie is tired with waiting on the master, 
and if you will just open the door when I knock, I 
shall take it kindly." Gottlieb promised willingly 
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enough. And Otto put on his hat^ and set off 
down the street. 

He walked rapidly from habit, and the chill biting 
wind was not calculated to make one's pace lag. I 
have said, in describing Lawyer von Schleppers' house, 
that it faced the river. But the word river scarcely 
conveys an idea of the little stream of the Werre as 
it flows through Detmold. It is banked up artificially 
throughout its course through the town, and on its 
margin stand many pleasant old red-brid^ houses, 
of which the Justiizrath's was perhaps the most pic- 
turesque. But this quarter of the little town, which 
in summer affords pleasant and much-frequented walks, 
was at this season of the year, and at this hour of the 
evening, even more solitary and deserted than the 
streets. Otto's brisk, firm footstep sounded on the 
gravel-path by the Werre, and, save the muffled bark 
of a distant watch-dog, no other sound broke the 
silence. Suddenly, as he passed a rugged and now 
leafless hedge, enclosing a piece of meadow-land> 
where the housewives bleached their linen, he felt a 
hand laid firmly on his shoulder from behind, and a 
low subdued voice bade him stop. 

Otto threw off the grasp with a strong quick 
movement, and turning, saw a figure beside him whose 
outline was but dimly seen in the gathering darkness. 
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*^ Who are you, and what do you want P " he demanded 
rather peremptorily. 

" Why, Cousin Otto, — ^you gave me leave to call 
ooosins with you, you know,— ^d I frighten you f ** 

"Well, yes, I suppose so. I was very near 
knocking you down ; so I suppose you did frighten 
me a bit." With which odd confession of timidity 
Otto shook hands with his cousin Joachim Miiller. 

"I have looked many a time since that day wo 
met in the forest by Horn for the three white crosses 
on the oak tree ; but I never saw them. Well, of 
course, you had other things to do, and pleasanter 
folks to think of than such as me. It's all natural, 
and I was a fool to expect you to remember me." 

"It is true that I had other things to do, and, 
mayhap, pleasanter folks to think of," answered Otto 
bluntly ; " but I did remember you, kinsman, for all 
that ; and if I hsd known any place where you might 
be found for certain, I would have tried to come and 
see you. But these three crosses were only to give 
you four-and-twenty hours' notice, — didn't you say 
soP — and I have been tied to the shop lately, and 
not always able to arrange what I would do four- 
and-twenty hours beforehand. Yours seems rather 
an outlandish way of communicating with your 
friends." 
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"Yes; outlandish enough. It's well for them 
that have a home, and^ what's a deal rarer, friends 
to come to it. But never mind about that now> 
youngster. I wanted to see you, to tell you that 
Fm thinking of going away from Detmold." 

" Going away ! What for ? ** 

" Because ill-luck follows me here, as it has followed 
me everywhere. I'm himted about worse than a 
rat or a stoat." 

"Come, come, Cousin Joachim, don't be down- 
hearted. I'm just cast on the world again myself, 
but I don't fear. However, to tell the truth, I 
have no time to stay and talk with you now. I want 
to call here at this house, and I have but a short 
time to do my errand. Can't you let me see you 
somewhere in the daylight, instead of flitting about 
by night like a bat or an owl ? " 

They had now reached the Justizrath's door, and 
Otto pulled the bell with that vigorous touch which 
had so scandalised the Justizrath. Joachim lingered 
by his young cousin's side. " I will be about by the 
hollow oak below the Denkmal, all to-morrow and 
next day," he said, earnestly. "Do come. Otto 
Hemmerich ! Hang it ! I don't know how it is, 
but my heart warms to you as I thought it never 
could warm again to any human being." At this 
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moment the door was softly opened, and the charcoal- 
bumer, slinking behind Otto into the shadow, saw 
Liese Lehmann's pure, fair face framed in the open 
doorway, and illumined by the light of a lamp which 
she held in her hand. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OTTO BELIEVES IN FAIRY TALES. 



cc 



Is It you, OttoP" exclaimed Llese, raising the lamp 
above her head and looking out into the darkness. 

" Yes, Lieschen ; I and no other, and I must come 
in for a moment. I want to speak to you." 

" Mistress is out, and master too, and . Who 

was that with you, OttoP" 

" That is a relation of mine. Hulloa ! Why, where 
has he vanished to P Never mind. He would not have 
wished to come in here, in any case. Shut the door, 
Lieschen, and go in out of the cold." Otto did not 
wait for permission to enter, but stepped into the hall 
and shut the heavy oaken door with a clanging noise. 
Little Liese's strength would scarcely have sufficed to 
close it against the sudden fiirious gust of March wind 

that came swooping and shrieking roimd the house, 

< 

making the casements rattle and the old ivy beat 
furiously upon the glass. 
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" What a wind 1 " said Liese, shivering sympa- 
tEetically. 

*' Yes ; a bitter night enough. But I walked fast, 
and am all aglow, Well^ Lieschen, am I to stand 
here in the hall all night P You might ask a fellow to 
step inside to the kitchen fire. I'm afraid you're not 
over and above glad to see me." 

'* It is not that, Otto. You know I am glad to s^e 
you. But about asking you to come in; — ^I don't 
know ; — I am not sure it would be right. Master and 
mistress are both out, and " 

"All the better. We can talk quietly. Now see, 
Lieschen, I am not one to thrust myself into another 
man's house, or to go where I'm not wanted. But I 
am very sure there is no harm in my coming to speak 
to you to-night. I don't wish you to deceive your 
mistress. Tell her that I have been here, if you like. 
But I must say a word to you." 

Liese meekly led the way to the kitchen. She 
trembled a little as she did so. What could Otto have 
to say to her that must be said then and there? 
Besides, she could not repress an imeasy twinge of 
conscience when she reflected that to receive him at all 
was to act contrary to her mistress's injunctions. *'I 
cannot allow you to have visitors. There must be 
nobody admitted to my house without my permission," 

VOL. I. P 
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Frau von Schleppers liad said over and over again. 
But then Otto thought it right to come in ; and what 
Otto thought right it was impossible for gentle little 
Liese to think wrong. She set her lamp down on the 
snowy deal table in the kitchen, and Otto came and 
took her hand and stood beside her, looking into her 
soft, brown eyes until they drooped beneath his gaze. 

" I hope there is nothing the matter. Otto ! " she 
said timidly. 

" I hope not, Lieschen. But I cannot tell yet how 
things may be. Listen to what I have to say to you." 

Then he related to her how Herr Schmitt, who, as 
she knew, had long been ailing, had been ordered by 
the doctor to leave Detmold for the mild climate of 
Southern France. How the business was to be given 
up, and the stock of the stationer's shop sold, and how 
he. Otto, was consequently out of employment, and 
would have to seek an occupation as soon as might be. 
Liese was very sorry for Herr Schmitt. She liked him 
because he had been kind to Otto; and at first she 
could only think how strange and sad it would be for 
the invalid to go away alone to a foreign country, and 
how Otto would miss his good friend and master. 
Then another consideration arose in her mind. " Does 
your uncle, the Herr Kiister, know P" she asked. 

"He does not know as yet. A letter has been 
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"written to him, and I am going to Horn myself to- 
morrow morning.'* 

"I wonder what he will say!" murmured Liese 
musingly. 

" I'm afraid I know what he wiU say, partly. He 
wiU want me to find another situation in some shop. 

Now that I don't mean to do. At least Sieh 'mal, 

Lieschen ! I can't explain to you what a strong feeling 
it was that made me come here to-night. It was just 
as though something or somebody outside of myself 
was drawing me, whether I would or no. I couldn't 
have stayed away to save my life. Did you never feel 
like that, Lieschen ?" 

Liese shook her head doubtfully. "I often wish 
very much to go to Horn, and take a peep at dear 
Cousin Franz. And sometimes even when I apa 
sitting by myself in the kitchen of an evening, I can 
fancy myself at the farm, and can see aU the place, 
and hear the goats bleating, and the geese cackling, 
and Lotto and Marthe singing at the spinning-wheel. 
But then, you know, of course it's only fancy ; and I 
can't go there, though I might wish it ever so." 

" Not * ever so,' Liese. If you wished it ' ever so' ! 
If you wished it as strong as I wished to come here to- 
night, — why you'd have to go. You couldn't help 
yourself." 
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Llese looked up for a moment into Otto's bright 
resolute face, and then obseryed, with a little demure 
air of reflection, " Ah well, you see. Otto, I suppose it 
is because I can't wish nor do anything so strong as 
you can. At least I never find that I get what I want 
by wishing." 

"Well, never mind about that, Lieschen. Here I 
am ; and I have a great many things to say to you,*' 
returned Otto, declining with characteristic practical- 
ness to enter into any vague or abstract discussion. 
"Tou know, Lieschen," he went on, "that I never 
liked this shop work. I never woidd have consented to 
enter into the business for three years, only that I knew 
Uncle Schnarcher had been dreadfully disappointed at 
my refusing to be a clergyman, and I thought some- 
how, that I ought to make him what amends I could 
without going against my conscience." 

"Yes; I know, Otto. And I think it was quite 
right to obey your uncle." 

"Eight to obey in some things, and right to dis- 
obey in others. But then, you see, all the time I have 
been with Ilerr Schmitt I have been growing more 
and more sure that I can't make a tradesman of 
myself. It's no use. He himself says as much^ 
although he is very good to me, and, I believe, likes 
me in his heart." Liese thought in her heart that it 
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must be a very strange person who would not like 
Otto. But she kept this opinion to herself for the pre- 
sent. " Now chance has released me from this employ- 
ment, in a way that nobody could have foreseen. I am 
fond of Herr Schmitt, and if I could make him well 
again by staying out my three years, I'd do it gladly." 

" I am sure you would, Otto." 

''Of course. But, as it is, we must hope that his 
going away will be good for him and good for me too. 
For I have a plan in my head, — a kind of floating 
notion, and if I can carry it out " 

" Tou must wish very ptrong, Otto," put in Liese, 
with a little sly smile and a momentary raising of her 
chestnut eyebrows. Otto yielded to an irresistible 
temptation. He took little Liese's small form in his 
arms and kissed her lips. " Otto ! " she gasped out, 
trying to release herself, and blushing crimson from 
brow to chin, " Otto ! " 

Otto released her waist from his encircling arm, but 
held her hand between his two hands, which he 
pressed against his breast with a penitent gesture. 
"Don't be angry, Lieschen," he whispered, bending 
his head down to her little burning ear, "don't be 
angry, you told me to wish very strong ! " 

" But I didn't mean " began Liese indignantly, 

and then stopped short in confusion. 
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"Come, Lieschen, herzens liebchen, you ktiow I 
wouldn't ofiPend you for all the world. And you know 
too that I love you, dear Lieschen, and have loved 
you ever since we were children together. Don't you 
know it, darling?" 

No answer came. Two bright tears rolled down 
Liese's flushed cheeks, and suddenly taking her hand 
from between his, she threw the checked apron she 
wore completely over her head and face, and dropped 
into a wooden settle by the hearth. Otto came and 
sat down beside her. " Now, Lieschen," he said in a 
broken agitated voice, " that is not kind of you to hide 
yourself from me in that way. I love you so much, so 
much, Lieschen, that I couldn't but hope you would 
love me a little." A stifled sob was heard beneath the 
comical shelter little Liese had devised for herself; 
but no articulate sound came forth from behind the 
checked apron. ** Liese ! I couldn't have believed 
you would be cruel. Not a word, not a look in 
answer! Don't you, — don't you love me a little, 
Liese?" Slowly the apron was drawn down over the 
shining brown braids of hair, which it ruffled in its 
passage, — drawn down low enough to show a strip of 
fair forehead, and a faint monosyllable was breathed 
into Otto's impatient ears. 

" No." 
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" No ! Ach, Lieschen ! " 

Again the apron was pulled very slowly over the 
chestnut eyebrows, and the tear-stained eyes, and the 
delicate little nose, and the innocent mouth; pulled 
down from brow to chin, until Liese's face was all 
revealed, and in trembling heart-felt tones she mur- 
mured, " No, Otto, not a little ; I love you with all 
my heart ! " And then she clasped her arms around 
his neck, and nestled her head down upon his breast, 
with the confiding, innocently loving gesture of a 
child. Otto held her to his heart for a while in 
silence. Presently he took her drooping head between 
his hands, and, raising it, looked into her eyes. 

" Ach, Lieschen, wicked little Lieschen ! to say *no' 
at first." 

" But you didn't believe me. Otto ! " 
"Well, herzchen, I did hope you would love me, 
because, you see, we had grown up together, as it were, 
and we were both orphans, and we always used to 
come to each other when we stood in need of a soft 
word or a kind look. So I did think it was natural 
you shoidd love me ; that's the truth." 

" But oh. Otto I " exclaimed Lieschen, opening her 
brown eyes very wide, as though she saw some- 
thing that terrified her, "oh, Otto! what will they 
sayP" 
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" Who are ' they/ mein schatz ? " 

" The Herr Kiister, and Frau von Schleppers, and 
Cousin Hanne." Liese did not doubt what Cousin 
Franz would say, if he could be left to follow the 
promptings of his heart. 

" As to Frau von Schleppers, I don't see what she 
has to do with the matter. I hope Uncle Schnarcher 
and Frau Lehmann will say what they ought to say. 
But any way, Lieschen, you must not let yourself 
be frightened, or scolded, or cajoled out of loving 
me. 

" Why, Otto ! do you think anybody could do that P 
You ought not even to think of such a thing." 

"No, darling, I ought not, and in truth I do not. 
But what I meant was that you must not allow your- 
self to be frightened into giving me up. We are 
pledged to each other now, Lieschen. I will be true 
to you as long as I live ; and you will be steadfast and 
true to me ; won't you, my own dearest ?" 

" Yes, Otto, I will." The words were uttered quite 
simply, but there was a solemnity and resolution in 
Liese's eyes as she spoke, which Otto had never seen 
in them before. 

"Thanks, heart's thanks, my own true love. Now 
I must tell you my plans, or rather my hopes. You 
are to be my little wife, you know, Lieschen, and we 
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must consult together. First of all, when I go to 
Horn to-morrow, I shall tell Uncle Schnarcher that 
you are my betrothed, and that I shall never marry 
any one but you." 

" Oh, Otto ! " 

" Don't tremble so, you silly little bird ! Tou were 
so brave just now. There. Well, as I was saying, I 
shall tell my uncle that good news, — ^the best I ever 
had to tell, — and I shall say to him that since I am 
thrown out of employment by Herr Schmitt's going 
away, and have my living to seek, I mean to apply for 
a situation as one of the Prince's Jagers. Should you 
like that, Lieschen P" 

" Yes ; I should like it very much. Ott o ' ' 

" Say ' dear Otto,' won't youP" 

"Very much, dear Otto. But do you think the 
Herr Kiister would like it ? He is rather proud, you 
know, — of course, being so respected, and so — so old. 
At least, I don't mean that he is proud exactly because 
he's old. But he is used to have his own way. And 
your father was head- ranger, you know. Otto; and 
I'm afraid Herr Schnarcher wiU think that for you to 
be only a Jager would be a coming down, like." Otto 
was not without misgivings on his own part, but he set 
himself to encourage Liese. If he could but bring his 
case under the Prince's notice, he thought his highness 
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would surely show Iiim some kindness for the sake of 
his father, the late head-ranger. 

Yes ; little Liese thought that likely enough. 
Otto spoke also of the rumoured departure of the Yon 
GroUs, and the consequent promotion of the Justizrath. 
He, Otto, built greatly on this change for the bettering 
of his own fortunes. Major von GroU was unpopnlar 
in Detmold, but Lawyer von Schleppers was much the 
reverse. Did not Liese think that the Justizrath 
would say a good word for Otto to the Prince if he had 
the power to do so P Liese hesitated. 

" Every one speaks well of the Justizrath, Liese," 
said Otto ; " but you who live in his house ought to 
know best what sort of a man he is in reality. Is he 
not a kind master?" 

" Y — yes/' said Liese slowly. 

"And a just man? And a faithful servant to his 
highness ? " 

" Oh yes ; yes, Otto ; the Herr Justizrath is a good 
man, of course. He must be. Yes ; I am quite sure 
he is. But " 

" But what, Lieschen ? " 

" Well, you asked me, Otto, and I must say what I 
think ; mustn't I ? " 

"Say what you think?" echoed Otto, in a tone of 
as much surprise as though one had asked him whether 
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walking on one's feet were not preferable to walking on 
one's hands. " To be sure, herzcben, always say what 
you think." 

"Well, then, Otto, I must confess that I always, — 
somehow, — ^mistrust the Justizrath." 

" Mistrust him, my Lieschen P For what reason P " 

" No reason. Otto ; it's only a feeling." 

Otto looked grave. 

"Oh, I dare say I am quite wrong, dear Otto. 
Please don't think any more about it. You know how 
foolishly frightened of people I am sometimes, without 
any real reason at all." Otto had been about to 
assume the responsibilities of his new position as Liese's 
affianced, and to lecture her about the injustice of 
harbouring mistrust and suspicion "without any real 
reason at all." But on looking downward with a 
somewhat stem expression at the little head which 
still nestled on his shoulder, his eyes encountered 
Liese's, upraised beseechingly, and he changed his 
mind, and kissed her forehead instead. 

"Well, Lieschen," he said, "I shall speak to the 
Justizrath, nevertheless^ the very first chance I get. 
And I think that when he hears about my father, and 
the way he died, — ^I think, I say, that the Justizrath 
will help me." 

Liese started up^ and looked at the kitchen clooL 
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" Yon must go now, Otto," she exclaimed ; " it is half- 
past eight o'clock. Mistress is at Fran von Qroll's. 
She goes there nearly every night now, — and master 
is spending the evening at the Blue Pigeon as usual ; 
but he will go to the Major's to fetch mistress before 
nine. I expect them both every moment. Do go, 
dear Otto." 

" It seems so hard to be hurried off before I have 
had time to say a word to you, Lieschen ! " 

" Why, Otto, we have been talking here more than 
an hour ! " 

"Have we? Well, I have not said half that I 
came to say. I wanted to tell you all about my new- 
foimd relation, and a hundred other things. But you 
are right, — ^I must go. I gave my word to Gottlieb 
to be back before nine. Good night, treasure of my 
heart. Do you know, I can hardly believe that you 
have promised to be my wife, my own for evermore ! 
It changes all the world for me so ! " 

" Good night, mein bester Otto. Shall you, — shall 
you see Cousin Franz at Horn to-morrow ? But I 
won't ask you any more questions. You must go." 

*^ Yes, liebchen ; I am going. Let me look at your 
sweet face once more. So." 

" No, no, Otto. You must go now ; — now, this very 
minute. I tremble to think of their finding you here." 
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** But they muBt know sooner or later, darling." 
" Yes, yes ; but then I shall tell mistress myself, — 
of my own accord, — and that will be different. But 
to have you foimd here, like some one who had stolen 

in like a thief ! Oh, do go. Otto, if you loye me." 

For one instant he clasped her in his arms, and the 
two young guileless hearts were pressed together. 
Then he fairly ran down the passage, opened the heavy 
door, and issued forth into the bleak night. 

But had it been a tepid perfume-laden breeze from 
Armida's garden, instead of the hungry wind raging 
landward from the Baltic, which saluted Otto's face as 
he turned away from the Justizrath's door, he could 
not have looked more thoroughly enchanted than he 
did. His eyes beamed, his cheeks glowed, and his 
mouth shaped itself into a dreamy smile ; — an expres- 
sion very rare on his face. Lieschen loved hinn \ Dear, 
gentle, modest, true-hearted little Lieschen was his 
promised bride. Doubts and fears ! — ^pooh ! — ^no such 
things existed any longer. Nothing could go ill since 
Lieschen loved him. Wild visions that he had some- 
times cherished when a child, of running away into the 
heart of the forest, and there building a safe retreat 
where he and Lieschen might dwell alone together, 
flitted through his memory. He laughed softly as he 
thought of these boyish fancies, but somehow they did 
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not seem all impossible now. It appeared to him tkat 
all wildly beautiM and Happy things had become 
possible ; and if the old Kindermarehen had suddenly 
been realised before him, and Liesehen had begun to 
drop pearls, and diamonds, and roses out of her pretty 
mouth on to the floor of the Justizrath's kitchen^ Otto 
belieyed that it woidd all have appeared quite natural, 
and according to the nsual course of events. 

For Liesehen loyed him ! And what fairy story 
that has eyer been said or sung could surpass the 
magical enchantment of that delicious fact P 

As he passed the * leafless hedge, with a step even 
more swift and buoyant than usual, he brushed against 
some one crouching down beneath its scanty shelter. 
" Lieber Himmel ! Cousin Joachim, is that you ? 
What, in the name of all that's wonderftd, makes you 
stay there in this bitter windy night ?" Otto was not 
too much engrossed by his own happiness to be aware 
of the fact that for ordinary mortals, whom Liese was 
not in love with, the weather was decidedly inclement. 

" I have waited to see you. I don't mind the wind 
or the cold. I'm used to them. Tell me, who is she ? 
Who is the maiden I saw in yonder house ?" 

" The maiden in yonder house ! Was zum teufel ! 
Cousin Joachim, what makes you so anxious to 
know?" 
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*' No matter ; only answer me, Otto. I pray you to 
answer me ! Who is she P What is her name ? *' 

"Her name is Elizabeth, — ^usually called Liese, — 
Lehmann." 

"Lehmann?" 

" Yes ; she is a relation of Franz Lehmann, the 
farmer at Horn, and is in service here in Detmold. I 
have known her nearly all her life. And now that I 
have satisfied your curiosity, perhaps you will answer 
my question, and tell me why you take such a strange 
interest in the maiden P" 

The charcoal-burner heaved a long quivering sigh. 
" Ach Gott !" he exclaimed hoarsely, " she is so like, 
— so like some one I knew long, long ago. With 
being so much alone, my head gets hold of strange 
fancies at times. When I first saw her face with the 
light shining on it, I took her for a spirit from another 
world.'' 

" Well, she is beautiful enough to be an angel, — 
Heaven bless her ! — and good enough too. But you 
must not fall in love with her, Cousin Joachim, for 
I will let you into a secret; — she is my betrothed 
bride.'' 



CHAPTER XVIL 

STRANGE WAYFARERS IN HORN. 

On the 24tli of Marcli, 1866, Prussia forwarded a 

■ 

circular dispatch to the minor German States, setting 
forth her differences with Austria. 

All Europe felt the oppression of the coming storm. 
The thunder-clouds which had long been darkening 
the political sky began to send forth pale, brief flashes, 
and to mutter ominously. Throughout Germany the 
excitement was intense, although, for the present, in 
great part suppressed. The people waited panting in 
the sulphurous atmosphere, and the lightning drew 
nearer, and the clouds grew blacker, and the thunder 
rolled louder day by day. 

On the 7th of April Austria demanded the demobi- 
lization of the Prussian forces. 

In the district that includes the principalities of 
Lippe-Detmold and Waldeck, and sundry neighbouring 
lands, one chief cause of excitement was the departure 
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of bands of young men to enrol themselves in the 
Prussian army. Recruiting went on vigorously, — 
some said secretly. But the amount of secrecy cannot 
have been great, since every man, woman, and child in 
the two principalities was talking about it. Amongst 
the fortunate Lippe-Detmolders the recruiting agents 
had small chance of doing much. In Lippe-Detmold 
there were no taxes. That eloquent sentence conveys 
all that need be said on the subject in these pag^ 
But Lippe-Detmold had neighbour-lands that were not 
so blest. In Waldeck, for example, there was much 
discontent, and a good deal of poverty. The peasants 
would tell you, with touching simplicity and good faith, 
that their august ruler was very good. Oh yes ; he 
was good and kind-hearted, and would never oppress 
the poor. But he had bad servants under him, — hard, 
unjust stewards, who ground the people down. As to 
the Prince, — if they could only let him know their 
grievances, they would soon be redressed : but, — bless 
you ! — ^the Prince was away in Vienna, or some place 
at the other end of the world I Patriotism or enthu- 
siasm for a United Germany had very little to do with 
it, but, nevertheless, the fact was, that Prussia found 
many accessions to her armies in tiny Waldeck ; and 
numbers of these recruits passed through Horn on 
their way southward. 

VOL. I. Q 
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The knot of old cronies that still gathered nightly 
in the hostelry of the Pied Lamb had to yield so far 
to the resistless current of fact, as to discuss the por- 
tentous events that were happening. Every day brought 
fresh tidings of moment. Night after night the land- 
lord and the sacristan sat opposite to each other with 
grave faces, — Schnarcher's gaunt, hard, and savage ; 
Quendel's broad, fat, and solemn. Schnarcher seemed 
to protest, in every fibre of his lean frame, against the 
course of events. Quendel opposed only his ponderous 
immobility to the current. Peters sank lower than 
ever in the opinion of his old friends. They could not 
divest themselves of a suspicion that contemporary 
history was justifying the apothecary in a good many 
theories and opinions which he had propounded during 
the past year ; and this naturally hardened their hearts 
against him. It is not so very difficult to excuse a 
man for being wrong ; but it is sometimes terribly 
hard to forgive him for being right. 

The sacristan's temper was especially exacerbated by 
the sight of parties of burschen, who would stop occa- 
sionally to refresh themselves at the Pied Lamb or the 
humbler alehouse on the other side of the main street, 
as they tramped through Horn ; and many were the 
derisive and cutting remarks that fell from the old 
man's lips. Even Quendel, in whose huge bulk the 
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landlord instinct was alive and active^ sometimes shook 
his head deprecatingly at some bitter outburst of the 
old sacristan's displeasure ; and would make a clumsy 
attempt to convey in an aside to his beer-consuming 
customers that the Herr Kiister's sentiments were not 
entirely shared by him, the host of the Pied Lamb. 
These attempts invariably resulted, it is true, in 
drawing down upon his own head the vials of Simon 
Schnarcher's wrath ; for the old sacristan was a great 
deal too keen not to perceive his friend's double deal- 
ing. But Quendel bore any amount of scolding and 
abuse from the sacristan with an immoved mind. In- 
deed, he appeared rather to enjoy the exhibition of his 
old crony's energy and scorn, so long as such scorn 
was let off by means of the safety-valve of personal 
vituperation directed against himself. Come what 
might, Simon Schnarcher would continue to drink his 
beer and smoke his pipe in the Speise-Saal of the Pied 
Lamb every evening so long as he should be able to 
hobble thither at all. But chance customers were 
liable to take offence and walk off to the rival ale- 
house. 

When Otto walked into his uncle's house at Horn 
on the morning which succeeded his interview with 
Liese, he found no one in the room on the ground- 
floor, which served as parlour, kitchen, and dining- 
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' saloon, except old Sophie. His uncle was outy ahe 
said, at the Herr Pastor's. There had been a chris* 
tening that morning at St. Mary's. Had Otto come to 
Horn about the letter which had arrived that moming 
from Herr Schmitt P Ach Himmel ! the Herr Eiister 
was finely put out about it ! In truth, he was put out 
about most things lately. The world was going on a 
queer road, thought Sophie. Otto did not care to stay 
and listen to the old woman's grumblings, which were 
but an echo of the sacristan's. Besides, he was eager 
to disburden his mind of the serious disclosure he had 
to make to his uncle, and he did not desire to be 
damped and discouraged by Sophie's lugubrious account 
of how much the Herr Kiister had been "put out" 
lately. 

Otto asked for a glass of beer and a crust of brown 
bread; and having taken this modest refreshment after 
his walk, he went out again to stroll through the little 
town, where almost every living creature, including 
the dogs and the horses, was his personal acquaintance. 
" I will be back again before my uncle returns, Sophie," 
he said. 

" Ganz gut. The Herr Kiister will be at home to 
his dinner at twelve o'clock. Nay, you may chance to 
meet him coming from the pastor's house." 

Horn was not a place whose outward aspect varied 
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very mucli or very often. Otto felt almost surprised 
to find everything in the same state as he remembered 
it when a school-boy. Not that that period was so 
very remote, but changes had taken place in himself. 
A great deal had happened to Otto since yesterday ; 
nothing, apparently, had happened to Horn during the 
last ten years. 

He strolled on, exchanging a nod or a warmer 
greeting with various acquaintances as he passed up 
the broad main street, but not stopping to get into 
conversation with any one, until he came to where the 
houses grew rarer, and the gardens wider, and Leh- 
mann's farm came into view. Its vast steep barn-roof 
shone red in the morning simshine, and was a con- 
spicuous object even among the other towering edifices 
of the Uke kind which skirted the road. Otto knew 
that Farmer Franz would in all probability be lounge 
ing about the homestead at this hour, and as he drew 
nearer, he saw Lehmann's tall figure in the farmyard. 

Otto called out a greeting while he was still at some 
distance from his old friend, and the farmer turned 
towards him with a face of pleased surprise. ** Come 
in, lad, come in. Mind the duck-pond, and don't 
tread on the old dog's tail; he's purblind now, poor 
beast. Well, Otto, and what brings you to Horn be- 
times in the forenoon. Gome to see your uncle, eh P" 
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'' Yes, Herr Lehmann ; I had some business to talk 
over with him. How is your good Hausfrau P " 

Lehmann's face fell a little, and the sparkle went 
out of his blue eyes. "Hanne's well and hearty, 
thank ye, Otto ; well and hearty is my old woman ; 
and, — and busy, — very busy. The fact is, lad, it's 
washing-day with my old woman, so I, — I just came 
down here to have a look at the pigs. They're thriv- 
ing most amazing ; only look at the beauties.'' 

The science of pig-culture had not made very great 
progress in Detmold; or, at all events, it had not 
extended its blessing to Franz Lehmann's farm. The 
animals he contemplated with such fond approval 
would have made but a sorry figure at Baker Street* 
The discovery that the pig is an animal which loves 
and thrives on the daintiest cleanliness was far from 
the farmer's mind ; and, in fact, his pigs were ill- 
built, long-legged, black-bristled, ugly beasts enough. 
But they had certain grand porcine peculiarities which 
distinguish the race everywhere. They wallowed lan- 
guidly in the filthy mud which covered the sty, or 
grubbed with greedy snouts in the well-filled trough. 
One very large fat creature, that had evidently gorged 
itself to repletion, lay stretched on its side in such a 
manner as to command a view of the trough out of 
which the others were still feeding, and blinked with 
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one half-opened eye languishingly upward at the rich 
dainties, giving vent every now and then to a muffled 
grunt that was ahnost rapturous in its expressions of 
satisfied gluttony. 

Lehmann gazed down pensively into the sty. " Ah, 
thrive they do, most amazingly ! '* said he, softly. 
" Nice creatures, ain't they P " 

" Well, yes ; I suppose they are, of their kind. But 
I have no particular fancy for them. They're greedy, 
dirty, lazy beasts, I always think." 

" Ah ! there's a deal of comfort in pigs, though ; so 
easy-going ; do such credit to their keep ; never want 
scrubbing, or scouring, or grooming. Give 'em their 
bellies full, and there ain't peacefuller, comfortabler 
creatures in the world. You're too young to under- 
stand it yet awhile, Otto. But sometime or other, — 

when you're married and settled, — and when" 

added the farmer, with a movement of the corners of 
his mouth which began as though it meant to be a 
smile, but stopped short of it — " when it's washing- 
day, you'll understand the comfort there is in pigs." 

Otto laughed. Then his face grew grave again. 
" When I'm married, farmer Lehmann I " he ex^ 
claimed, with a little sigh. 

'* Yes, to be sure. You will be married some day. 
Most folks are. The Lord only knows why the half 
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of them do many. But I suppose it's all for the 
best." Then the farmer asked Otto how he got on 
in Detmold, and what was the news there; and the 
young man told him of Herr Schmitt's approaching 
departure, and how he, — Otto, — ^had once more a 
place to seek in the world. They spoke, too, about 
the rumoured retirement of Major von Groll from the 
land-stewardship ; and Otto confided to his friend his 
intention of applying to the Justizratib von Schleppers, 
and his hope that that beneyolent old gentleman would 
assist him. 

Franz Lehmann was not one of those who swelled 
the chorus of the Justizrath's praises. He had, in- 
deed, imbibed a strong prejudice against the lawyer. 
But he thought and said that he saw no reason why 
Von Schleppers should refuse to lay Otto's case before 
the Prince. And if that were done, Lehmann believed 
that his highness would surely give Otto a good post 
at once, — something better than a mere Jager's place, 
the farmer thought ; for every one knew that the 
Prince had liked and valued Head-ranger Hemmerich. 
Franz Lehmann's friendly words of encouragement 
warmed Otto's heart, and in his open impetuous way, 
almost before he had thought in his own mind how 
he should make the disclosure, he poured out to the 
farmer all the story of his love for Liese, and how she 
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had promised to be his, and to be true to him, and 
to love him always, and how they both hoped that 
"Cousin Franz/' who had been Lieschen's loving bene- 
factor from her babyhood, would approve of their 
attachment, and give his consent that they should be 
betrothed. 

" Softly, lad, softly ! " cried Lehmann, putting his 
hand over his eyes "You fairly take my breath 
away ! " Then, after a moment, he seized Otto's hand 
and shook it heartily, saying that he had always loved 
him from a boy, and that he knew no one to whose 
care he would more gladly entrust little Lieschen. 

"God bless you, Herr Lehmann. You make me 
very happy ! " 

"Ay, ay, but there is much to be said first. I doubt 
you and Lieschen are but a couple of children that 
don't look beyond the day. Have you spoken to the 
sacristan yet on the subject P " 

"No; he was from home. But I am going back 
now to Horn, and I shall tell him all." Lehmann 
shook his head. He did not encourage Otto to expect 
a very favourable answer from his uncle. There were 
various circumstances which led him to fear that the 
sacristan would disapprove of such a match, — circum- 
stances of which, perhaps. Otto was ignorant, but 
which must be explained to him before he bound him- 
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self irrevocably to marry Liese. In. the first place, 
she would have no money, or next to none. The 
farm would pass, after the death of Franz liehmann 
and his wife, to a distant relative of the former. That 
had aU been settled long ago by the will of Liehmann's 
grandfather. Had Franz had a son, the farm would 
have descended to him. As it was, he, — liehmann, 
— had no power to bequeath a rood of the land to 
Liese. There were other circumstances which it was 
right Otto should know. 

Otto broke in impatiently, — "TJm Gottes willen! 
dear Lehmann ; say no more I Money ! Do you think 
that if my darling could come to me covered with gold 
and jewels, I should love her or value her one grain 
the more ? You have said the only words I wished 
or cared to hear, — ^namely, that you are willing to 
trust me with the dear maiden. What else matters to 
me, or to Lieschen ? When my uncle knows that you 
have given your consent, he cannot withhold his own. 
Besides, I can work. I am strong and young. Don't 
shake your head and look grave, mein bester Freimd. 
All will be well. I feel it. I must hasten back to 
Horn now. If I had time, I would go in and salute 
Frau Hanne, and ask her to say a kind word to me on 
my betrothal, but " 

*' Ach behiite ! Thou, dear Heaven, how hot-headed 
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these boys and girls are ! Go in to speak to Hanne 
now ? Why, it's as mucli as I shall dare to venture 
inside the house for my dinner. Ach-h-h ! you don't 
know what washing-day means. I shall just stay 
quietly here and think matters over. I'm a slow- 
witted man, Otto ; and I don't take in new ideas so 
easy as some. I require time and a good long pull at 
my pipe to set my thoughts in order." 

Otto wrung the farmer's honest hand, and set off rim- 
ning in the direction of the sacristan's house. Once at 
a turn of the road he stopped for a moment and looked 
back. Franz Lehmann was leaning with folded arms 
on the wooden fence of the pig-sty ; and Otto said to 
himself laughingly, " I hope he does find some com- 
fort in his pigs, the good farmer! Ah, a shrewish 
wife is a sore cross to bear. Now my Lieschen is so 
sweet-natured and gentle ! " 

As Otto came near the Pied Lamb on his way down 
the main street, he saw a little knot of persons assem- 
bled close to the inn. Quendel stood at the open door 
of his hostelry, whence five men, poorly dressed, dusty, 
and travel-stained, had just emerged. At one or two 
windows on the opposite side of the way heads were to be 
seen. The blacksmith had come out of his forge to see, 
and the horse-faced man who kept the " general shop" 
had paused in the act of serving a customer, and was 
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staring stolidly across the half-door of his shop. The 
travellers pursued their way with the resolute air of 
men who had yet many a mile to tramp, and the deni- 
zens of Horn watched them in silence. 

^^ Good momingy Herr Quendel/' said Otto, stopping 
for a moment at the door of the Pied Lamb. 

" Morning, Otto. You're not going to join that dis- 
tinguished party, are you P " 

^ Not I, Who are they, and where are they jour- 
neying to P They haven't the look of Handwerksbur- 
achen." 

^Nothing so respectable. As to who they are, I don't 
know anything except that they come out of Waldeck. 
As to where they are going, — ^well, least said, soonest 
mended, perhaps. But I don't mind telling you," — 
here Quendel subdued his harsh bass voice to a whisper 
that reminded one of the preliminary hoarse wheezing 
sometimes to be heard in the pipes of an organ when 
the bellows begin to move, and before the fingers of the 
player have touched the keys, — " I don't mind telling 
you, that they're recruits going to join the Prussian 
army." 

*' Ach so ! " cried Otto, turning to look after the men 
with increased interest. "Well, as things are, per- 
haps they couldn't do better." 

" I am sorry to hear the Herr Kiister's nephew 
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make such a speech/' said Quendel with grare rebuke. 
Then when Otto was half-way down the street^ and 
the little knot of idlers had dispersed^ the landlord 
relieved his overcharged feelings by a string of sono- 
rous oaths. '' Couldn't do better, quotha ! Hoi' mich 
der henker if I know what they could do worse ! " 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE sacristan's BAN. 



Otto had delayed so long at the farm talking to Franz 
Lehmann that when he reached his uncle's house, he 
found the early dinner at an end, and the sacristan 
seated in his great leathern chair by the stove. 

" Ei, du lieber Himmel ! " exclaimed Sophie queru- 
lously. "Here is Otto, and the dinner all cleared 
away! Sieh' mal! Of course the boy wants food. 
You may take your oath of that, Herr Kiister." 

Simon Schnarcher looked up at his nephew over his 
hom-rimmed spectacles. He had been reading a letter, 
which he still held open in his hand, and which Otto 
recognised as the letter that Herr Schmitt had written 
the previous day. " Good morning, uncle. How goes 
it with you ? " 

" How goes it ? " growled the sacristan, contemptu- 
ously shrugging his stooping shoulders. " Bah ! It 
goes badly. Badly, badly, I tell you.'* 
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" I am heartily sorry, uncle. Yet you look well ; 
better than when I saw you last." 

" Look at this. Of course you know all about this 
precious epistle. I got it this morning." 

" I do know of it. It is the reason of my being 
here." 

" Perhaps," said the sacristan, taking off his spec- 
tacles and looking up at Otto with a ray of satisfaction 
shining out of the depths of his cavernous eyes, "perhaps 
you have come here to complain to me about it, eh P" 

" Here's some hot soup, and bread and fresh butter, 
and a bit of bratwurst. And now sit down and get some 
food into you before you begin to talk to the Herr 
Kiister," said old Sophie, placing on the table the good 
things she had enumerated. Otto sat down, nothing 
loath, and began to eat and drink. Meanwhile, Sophie 
dexterously filled the sacristan's meerschaum, which 
she put within reach of his hand. Then she placed 
herself close to the window, and commenced darning a 
blue knitted stocking with coarse worsted of a totally 
different shade of colour. 

Simon Schnarcher looked on silently whilst Otto 
appeased his keen appetite. In his secret heart the old 
man was glad to see the lad again. It was pleasant to 
look at his bright face and to hear his voice; and, 
above all, to trace in the expression of his clear eyes a 
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resemblance to that long-dead sister Dorothea, with 
whom, — according to the sacristan, — had died out the 
race of good women. He liked that Sophie should 
minister to his nephew's wants, and make much of him 
in her half-grudging manner, which deceived nobody. 
"Well," said Schnarcher, when Otto had finished 
his meal, and came and stood opposite to his uncle by 
the stove, — '* well, I suppose you don't find this business 
much more to your liking than I do." 

** I am right grieved for Herr Schmitt, uncle—" 

" Right grieved for Herr Schmitt, quotha ! Keep a 
little of your grief for yourself; — ^and for me, who 
deserve it most of all ! Herr Schmitt, indeed ! " 

" Well, but, lieber Onkel, after all, it is neither you 
nor I that is sick and obliged to go away out of our own 
fatherland, you know." 

" Lord, Lord ! — ^nothing but years gives a man 
wisdom." 

Sophie, from her distant seat by the window, en- 
dorsed this dictum by a long groaning ejaculation of 
*' Ach-h-h I so ! " 

*' Don't you see, simpleton," pursued the sacristan 
angrily, " that we are the sufferers ? You somewhat, 
but I chiefly ; for now I shall have to go through all 
the bother and worry and trouble of finding a place 
for you over again." 
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" Perhaps not, uncle," put in Otto, eagerly catching 
at the chance thus offered to him of revealing his own 
plans ; '' perhaps not. I hope I shall be able to find 
something for myself this time." 

Schnarcher wrinkled up his yellow face into an ex- 
pression of derisive contempt. " Shall you indeed P " 
said he. " That is as it may be. But for Schmitt !— 
I'm astonished at him ; — disgusted and astonished I 
To treat an old friend like me in this way, and be 
established in the same business and in the same shop 
over thirty year ! " 

" But, uncle," pleaded Otto, who felt in all loyalty 
impelled to bear witness in his master's favour, " uncle, 
it is true, indeed. The doctor says so. Herr Schmitt 
is sick even to danger." 

"Sick! " echoed the sacristan, and then spat noisily 
into a tin bowl full of sawdust that stood beside the 
stove. " Sick ! Ugh I And what makes him sick P 
What business has he to be sick when he has promised 
me to keep you and teach you his trade for three years ? 
Look at me ! Am I too sick to do my duty P And I 
was seventy-nine last Pentecost." 

The old man was getting more and more irritated. 
It vexed him terribly that Otto should have come there 
prepared to excuse Herr Schmitt's delinquency, and to 
treat the whole matter as by no means a misfortime to 
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himself. The sacristan did not choose to have anything 
made light of, or smoothed over, that he had made up 
his mind to consider as a serious annoyance, requiring 
all his wisdom and experience and resolution to meet. 
Otto tried to speak to him, and to relate what he had 
<5ome to Horn expressly to say. But the sacristan 
peremptorily bade him hold his tongue. "It*s all 
mighty easy for you, no doubt," said Schnarcher ; 
" but, as the weight of the business will fall on me, I 
must consider of it a little." With that he puflfed a 
dense cloud out of his meerschaum, and, leaning back 
in his chair, remained quite silent and motionless for 
some ten minutes. 

Otto fidgeted about the room, glancing impatiently 
at his uncle from time to time ; and once he attempted 
to begin a whispered conversation by the window with 
Sophie. But the latter frowningly shook her head, and 
held up her finger, as one would check a troublesome 
child. Otto could not help smiling. " They both for- 
get that I am more than twelve years old," thought he. 

At length the sacristan turned his head and desired 
Otto to come near to him once more. ** See now, Herr 
Otto ! What you found so very smooth and easy has 
cost me all this time hard thinking and calculating to 
decide upon ; and 1 believe my head is considered to 
be as good as another's. Listen " 
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" One moment, imcle I Would it not be well to let 
me say what I have to say first P And I was to give 
you a message from Herr Schmitt, to ask you to go 
over to Detmold and speak with him, and " 

" Be silent, sir, I say ! Was zum teufel ! Things 
are coming to a pretty pass ! " 

" Oh, Herr Kiister ! " cried Sophie, shocked at the 
unbecoming ejaculation from the sacristan's mouth. 

''Let me alone, Sophie. Listen, Otto, and heed what 
I say. As you were not bound 'prentice regulariy to 
Schmitt, — being, indeed, too old already for that before 
I changed my mind about making you a pastor, — I 
cannot get any compensation from him for throwing 
you overboard. But I shall not let him go away without 
telling him my mind. Now of course I can't have you 
idling about at home here without earning your bread. 
Don't interrupt. I don't say you want to be idle. Any 
way, idle folks don't suit me. So I have been thinking 
that there is a respectable man in Schmitt's line of 
business at Lemgo, who would be glad to oblige me. 
And I shall, — ^if matters turn out well on inspection, 
place you in his shop for a time. By-and-l^, — ^who 
knows ? — I may scrape together a few kreutzers to 
buy you a share in a business on your own accoimt. 
That is, if you are steady and dutiful, and give satisfac- 
tion. So I" The sacristan leaned back in his chair^ 
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with the air of one who had just pronounced an indis- 
putable fiat. But he felt some latent, uneasy doubt of 
Otto's acquiescence, and furtively watched him out of 
the comer of his eye. 

Otto perceived that a struggle was imminent between 
his will and that of his uncle. He earnestly desired to 
avoid bitter words or harsh reproaches on either side ; 
— desired it all the more that he feared the reception 
of what he had to say about Lehmann's Liese would 
not be gracious. Nevertheless, he began, with straight- 
forward courage, to unfold his project of obtaining a 
situation as Jager in the Prince's service. He men- 
tioned the rimioured promotion of the Justizrath von 
Schleppers to the land-stewardship, and expressed his 
hope that the kind old lawyer might be induced to say 
a good word for him to his highness. Otto warmed 
into a hopeful, almost enthusiastic tone as he spoke, 
and allowed his sanguine temperament to lead him on 
to the building of certain air-castles. Meanwhile the 
sacristan sat still and watchful in his great chair, and 
allowed no trace of emotion to escape him, save the 
deepening lines which surroimded his compressed 
mouth, and the unusual rapidity with which puff fol- 
lowed puff from his meerschaum. 

" Have you quite finished, sir ? " asked the old man, 
in a harsh, snarling tone, when Otto paused. 
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" There is something else I want to say to you, uncle ; 
but I should be glad to know, first, that you don't 
altogether set your face against my trying this new 
place. A Jager's life is just suited to me. I can earn 
my bread at it thoroughly and honestly. I have tried 
the other just to please you, and because I thought you 
took it so to heart my not being a pastor, after sending 
me to Halle and all. But you see, uncle, I am not fit 
for a tradesman, and Herr Schmitt will tell you so 
himself ! " Foolish Otto ! Schnarcher's deep-set, 
black eyes sparkled angrily. He chose, — ^as we have 
seen, — invariably to assume that Otto's relinquishment 
of the clerical calling had been due to his, — ^the 
sacristan's, — changing his mind, and had in nowise 
been carried out in spite of him. Foolish Otto ! 

"Oh, indeed, sir! Herr Schmitt seems to have 
done you a great deal of good, and to have put very 
pretty notions into your head, I must say. But let me 
hear the rest of what you came to say to me. There 
was something else, I believe you mentioned, — that is, 
if you think it worth while to take me into your con- 
fidence." 

" I do think it worth while, dear uncle. I never yet 
deceived you in word or deed, and I should like you to 
listen kindly to what I have to tell you." Otto paused 
here in the hope of some encouraging response, even 
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though it were but a look. But the sacristan remained 
inflexibly still, and made no sign. 

Otto proceeded; — "You know, uncle, I am close 
upon three-and-twenty years old now, and it is but 
natural that I should think seriously of the future, and 
begin to act for myself a little, especially since, — since 
there is now another person for me to think for and act 
for." Although Simon Schnarcher did not move or 
turn his eyes towards Otto, the latter felt that his uncle 
was startled, and that he listened with increased atten- 
tion. Something in the tension of the lean, yellow 
fingers with which the old man clutched the arm of his 
chair, and in the absolute immobility of his attitude, 
conveyed this impression. " The truth is, dear uncle, 
I have fallen in love. And yet that hardly seems to 
be the right word, either, for I have loved her ever 
since she was a little, tiny child. And, imcle, she is so 
sweet and good! And we have been fond of each 
other nearly all of our lives. I hope you will like her, 
and give your consent to our betrothal." 

The sacristan broke silence in a queer suppressed 
voice. " Perhaps it may be well to find out whether 
the maiden's parents give their consent, and to inform 
me, — if I may make so bold as to ask it, — what is the 
name of the damsel?" 

" Oh, as to the maiden's parents, poor child ! they 
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are both dead. But the good man who stands in place 
of a father to her, is willing to trust me with his trea- 
sure." 

"A treasure, ehP" sneered Schnarcher, still in the 
same queer tone. " Come ; you are lucky ! I didn't 
know that there were any great fortunes going 
a-begging in these parts." 

"Great fortunes, uncle? No, no. You don't 
understand. How should she have any fortune? I 
thought you would know who my darling was, without 
telling, almost. It is Liese Lehmann, uncle. Dear 
little Lieschen ; bless her ! " 

" So ! And the farmer, you say, is willing to trust 
you with this, — ^this treasure P How generous ! And 
you have been very wise and prudent in settling all 
the matter before speaking to me. Yes, yes; then, 
you know, you had but to tell XJncle Schnarcher what 
you and your friends had decided upon, and, of course, 
Uncle Schnarcher would — ^act accordingly." 

" Nay, uncle, indeed I meant to tell you first, before 
speaking a word to any one. But, meanwhile, I came 
across Franz Lehmann, and somehow, when we began 
talking together, out it all came. The farmer is so 
true-hearted and kind ! And, of course, I don't expect 
to go and be married straight off at once. I know we 
must wait a bit until I can get straight in the world, 
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and see my way. But if you and Farmer Franz will 
only g^ve your consent, uncle, — why, I shall work with 
twice the will and courage ! " 

Then at last burst forth the sacristan's long-sup- 
pressed anger and disappointment. He flew into a rage 
so violent that his wrinkled face flushed almost purple, 
and his hands shook until the pipe he held fell from 
his trembling fingers on the hearthstone, and was 
smashed to pieces. He stormed at first with such 
voluble fury as to be almost incoherent. He reviled 
Otto, and the farmer, and Herr Schmitt, and, — worst 
of aU, — Liese ; designating the latter as a vile, design- 
ing, base-bom minx, who had bewitched Otto with her 
doll's face, as his father had been bewitched before him. 
It was not enough that Otto, with the low peasant 
instincts he had inherited from his mother, should 
waste all the advantages of the education his uncle had 
given him, and prefer the obscure position of a hunts- 
man to the honourable and reverend calling of a 
pastor; — ^it was not enough that he should be so 
obstinate, or so stupid, or so lazy, — or all three at once, 
— as to profit nothing by the months he had passed 
behind Schmitt's coimter in Detmold; — all this was 
not bad enough, but he must crown his misdeeds by 
engaging himself to a little, penniless servant wench, 
who came from nobody knew whence, and who was 
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beKeved by all the neighbours to be a bastard deserted 
by her parents, and kept, out of charity, at the farm. 

The sound of his own voice seemed to infuriate the 
old man more and more, and he rayed on, heaping 
words of abuse upon Otto, upon Liese, and upon the 
memory of Otto's mother, until old Sophie, — ^who had 
vainly tried to stem the torrent of his wrath, — ^put her 
fingers into her ears, and sat quaking in her corner by 
the window. At length Schnarcher ceased, from sheer 
exhaustion and want of breath, and fell back in his 
chair, panting and glaring. Then Otto spoke. He 
was quite pale even to the lips, but as he spoke the 
colour mounted and burnt in a fiery spot upon each 
cheek. 

"Simon Schnarcher,'* he said very slowly, and as 
though his words cost him a strong effort to utter with 
any measure of composure, " once before, years ago, 
when I was a mere child, you dared to cast something 
like a reproach upon the memory of my dear, dear 
mother. I told you then, — I remember it as though 
it had been yesterday, — that if you ever repeated such 
words, I would go away out of your presence and out 
of your house, though I had to beg my bread upon the 
high road. To-day you have not only repeated those 
reproaches, but you have heaped one vile word on 
another, until I have been ashamed for your white 
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hairs. You have insulted and de£Euned the dead, and 
the poor helpless orphan who never injured or even 
offended you by word or deed. About your anger 
against myself, I say nothing. But for your abuse of 
my dead mother, and my promised wife, — my wife, I 
say, — I tell you that no tie of duty or gratitude can 
oblige me to bear that, nor to remain another moment 
under your roof." 

" Mighty well, sir," gasped the sacristan, '' mighty 
well, indeed! Thankless and stubborn you always 
were, and nothing but my system of training would 
have kept you from the gallows as long as this. As to 
your iine speeches about leaving my house, you may 
spare yourself the trouble of making any more of 'euL 
The grapes are sour. If you persist in saddling your- 
self with this beggarly, artful young hussy, neither you 
nor yours shall ever be the better for a kreutzer of my 
money, I promise you. Beg your bread on the high- 
ways I A deal likelier to turn robber on the highways. 
But you may beg, or starve, or rob, or hang, for what 
I care; or go and be shot by the Austrians, — ^that 
might suit your heroic vein. I wash my hands of you. 
Go!" 

Otto turned towards the house-door without another 
word ; but old Sophie, hobbling after him, caught him 
as his hand was on the latch. *^ my boy, my Otto, 
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stay a moment ! Don't part like this. Herr Kiister ! 
Otto, think twice ; give your anger time to cool. He 
was always a good boy, and a kind-hearted. Never 
hurt a fly. Oh, Otto ! '' And the poor old creature 
put her apron up to her eyes and whimpered. 

" Don't fret, Sophie, don't fret ! " said Otto, kindly. 
" I shall see you again, you know. God knows, my 
heart is heavy enough at the thought of parting in 
anger, but, — ^look, uncle ! " he added, suddenly turning 
to the old man, — " I ask you nothing for myself, but 
if you will but call back the words you said of my 
mother and Lieschen, — ^tell me they were spoken in 
the heat of anger, and that you did not mean them, — 
I shall go away without enmity or bitterness against 
you. It might some day be a comfort to both of us to 
think that we parted in peace.'* For one instant th^e 
seemed to be a struggle in the sacristan's mind. Sophie 
stood by breathless, with clasped hands. 

Then the old man turned his shoulder towards his 
nephew, and bade him, with a savage oath, begone and 
trouble him no more. The lock clicked, the door 
closed ; there was silence in the cottage, broken only 
by Sophie's sobs. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
"good-bye, old home!" 

Anger, like wine, raises a maii^s courage. When 
Otto left his uncle's house, he felt no anxiety about his 
future, no misgivings about his betrothed, — ^no doubt, 
in short, but that his will and energy would conquer in 
the long run. The details of the means by which they 
were to do so had not yet presented themselves to his 
mind. He was only conscious of a burning indigna- 
tion, and a resolve never to succumb to unreason and 
injustice. It was unreasonable and imjust, he told 
himself, that the sacristan should expect to buy all the 
young man's life with his hoarded money. For the 
prospect of inheriting his uncle's gold when the old 
man should die, he, — Otto, — was to barter his happi- 
ness, his love, his conscience ! Not all the bright 
thalers that ever were coined should tempt him to sell 
his soul ! 

Otto's anger was very hot within him as he walked 
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down the lane that led from the sacristan's cottage/ 
He went onward by an unfrequented path, instinc- 
tively avoiding the main street, and made for 
Lehmann's farm. There was no one to be seen about 
the farmyard when he reached it. He entered the 
great bam, passing the old mastiff without notice, 
althoupfh poor Schnurr, — with whom Otto was a great 
favourite, — rose up and welcomed the guest with 
much hospitable wagging of his bushy tail. In the 
bam all was still. From the half-open door of a large 
room on the right came the droning hum of spinning- 
wheels. The maids were at their afternoon task. 
Otto had seen long ropes laden with snowy house- 
linen hanging to dry in a paddock at the back of the 
homestead. The great washing was over for the 
present, and the household seemed at peace. 

Otto tapped at the kitchen door, which opened from 
the bam, and the Hausfrau's voice uttered the 
customary invitation to enter, " Herein ! " There stood 
Hanne by a table covered with a thick fleecy blanket, 
ironing some articles which were considered too fine 
and delicate to be entrusted to Marthe's or Lotto's 
inexperienced hands. There was artistic skill and a 
kind of dilettante enjoyment in Frau Lehmann's 
manner of ironing. Daintily did she hold one portion 
of Franz's Sunday shirt between the thumb and finger 
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of hep left handy and swiftly did the smooth iron glide 
over the linen surface, chasing with its hot black 
muzzle the left hand aforesaid, which still retreated 
dexterously at its approach. 

There were lying already finished, in a broad open 
basket beside her, two or three of the Hausfrau's best 
caps, elaborately befrilled, and a neckerchief trimmed 
with fine old Flanders lace, which had come down as 
an heirloom from Hanne's grandmother. There was a 
smell of hot linen in the kitchen, mingled with the 
fragrance of a bundle of last year's lavender, dried and 
prepared to put away in the oaken presses with the 
clean clothes. A bright ray of sunshine slanted in at 
the lattice window imder the eaves ; and where it fell 
hottest, a sleek tortoiseshell cat had posted herself on 
the sill, and was basking with shut eyes, and giving 
utterance to her inward satisfaction by a gentle con- 
tinuous purring, that sounded like a faint echo of the 
spinning-wheels on the other side of the barn. 

Otto's appearance disturbed this peaceful scene, as a 
stone flung into glassy water breaks the reflected 
images that sleep within its depths. The Hausfrau 
stared and frowned. Old Schnurr, the watch-dog, 
who was strictly forbidden, on pain of severe beating, 
to enter the kitchen, slunk in at Otto's heels ; and 
puss, perceiving her natural enemy, leaped down from 
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the sunny comer where she had been snugly en- 
sconced, and fled with arched back into an adjoining 
chamber. 

Hanne did not go through the form of any salu- 
tation, but cried out in harsh tones, which seemed 
singularly out of tune after the previous drowsy quiet, 
" I wish with my whole heart, Herr Otto Hemmerich, 
that you would not bring that great ugly beast in here 
with you ! See, if he has not got his nose in the 
clothes-basket already ! '' And indeed it was too true, 
that poor Schnurr, seduced by a fatal curiosity, was 
sniffing with cold moist muzzle among the crisp fur- 
belows that had just left the Hausfrau's fingers. A 
hearty thwack with a heavy roll of damp towels sent 
the _ startled beast yelping out of the kitchen ; and 
immediately afterwards the voice of Farmer Franz was 
heard demanding, with an angry oath, who was ill- 
treating poor Schnurr. 

" Ill-treating !'' echoed Hanne shrilly, as her 
husband appeared at the door ; " I gave him a sound 
thump, and I'm only sorry he got off with so 
little. The boys and the maids are bother enough in 
my kitchen, without strange brutes walking in, that 
have no business here at all !" The Hausfrau pointed 
the application of this speech by a scowling glance at 
Otto, and then went on with her ironing furiously. 
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"Hulloa, lad!" said the farmer; *'you here again!'' 

He held out his hand, but somewhat constrainedly. 
Otto did not take it. "I am sorry to disturb your 
wife, farmer/' he said. " It was partly ntiy fault that 
Schnurr got in ; and as to my walking into the 
kitchen, that was all my fault, and you knew nothing 
about it ; so don't be angry with your husband, Frau 
Hanne, but let your wrath fall on me." Franz Leh- 
mann affected to laugh heartily at this speech, as a 
mighty good joke, yet he looked glad to be relieTed of 
the responsibility of Otto's visit. Frau Lehmann 
tossed her head. 

** I have a few words to say to you, farmer," pursued 
Otto ; " and if you will walk with me ten yards on the 
high road, I can say them without troubling the 
Hausfrau with my presence. I see she is busy." 

** Yes, I am ; and what's more, if Herr Otto Hem- 
merich has any secrets to tell my husband, I don't 
want to pry into them, not II" 

" Secrets, Hanne ? No, no ; no secrets, old woman ; 
only " 

"Pooh! stuff and nonsense, Franz! I'm not a 
blind buzzard I But I have something else to do 
besides making mysteries, and secrets, and palavers, 
about what's sure to come out sooner or later. Some 
folks can idle away their time that fashion; but us 
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poor women, — ^Lord help us! Well, maybe it's a 
good thing for others that I have my wits about me^ 
and am able to be active ; and at mealtimes, and when 
you're bawling out for your clean shirt next Sunday, 
you'll think so too." All this time Hanne was ironing 
away with marvellous rapidity ; pressing and folding 
each article as it was finished, and laying it lightly in 
the open basket. Franz stood regarding her busy 
fingers with wide, dreamy eyes. Otto walked up to 
the table, and held out his hand, of which the Haus- 
frau affected to take no notice. 

"Good-bye, Frau Hanne. I am sorry you are 
vexed with me; but truly I know not what I have 
done to offend you." 

"Offend me, Herr HemmerichP Nothing! Oh 
dear, no ! " 

" That is scarcely an honest answer, is it now ? In 
the old days, when I was a lad here, you used to scold 
me heartily sometimes, and I dare say I deserved it. 
But at least you generally let me know what it was for." 

Hanne faced round with the iron in her hand. Her 
grey eyes sparkled, and her cheeks, — always ruddy, — 
flushed up hot and crimson. As she spoke, she seemed 
to grow angrier and angrier. And, indeed, it was a 
common saying in Frau Lehmann's household, that the 
mistress talked herself into her tantrimis nine times out 
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of ten. The sound of her own scolding voice seemed 
to irritate her. It certainly irritated erery one else. 

" Well, Otto Hemmerich, if you wiU have it, you 
shall I I don't like your goings-on. I don't approve 
of young folks setting themselves up against their 
elders. My opinion is, that you ought to go down on 
your knees in gratitude to the Herr Kiister, instead of 
flying in his face. Folks toil and slave, and nourish 
vipers to sting 'em at the end. I shoidd be very sorry 
for you to be much with Liese ; for I don't want any 
such notions put into her silly little head. She's as 
weak as water, and any one can talk her over in no 
time. Next thing will be that we shall have her 
turning roimd on her cousin Franz and me, and teUing 
us that she will do this, and she won't do that, and she 
must judge for herself about t'other. Parcel of brats 
setting up in judgment, forsooth ! Ach gnadiger 
Himmel ! deliver us from other folks' children ! And 
as to the old days, when you was *a lad here,' — I 
wonder in my heart what you call yourself now ! 
There's no need to go back to them, Herr Otto Hem- 
merich ! Things were very different then ; and you 
were very different then; or, anyway, I thought so. 
No one likes to find they've been taken in and deceived 
in them they've been kind to, and goodness knows that 
was I ! But * live and learn.' I'll take care not to be 
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sacli a fool any more. Trust nobody; that's the 
safest. I hate deceit and pretending, and getting 
round such as are soft and haven't got any head on 
their shoulders to speak of. Ha ! for as quiet as IVe 

been " here the farmer gave a groan, which he 

changed half-way into a cough, — "I have my eyes 
open, and my ears too. I ain't quite nobody in my 
own house yet, nor shan't be, whilst there's victuals to 
cook, or any sewing or spinning or slaving to do!" 
Hanne by this time was in a towering rage, and poured 
forth voluble sentences in the hard North German 
tongue, at a rate so fast and furious, that they sounded 
almost like the gobbling of an angry turkey-cock. 

" Farewell, Frau Lehmann ! " said Otto gravely, 
when she paused to take breath. " I think you are 
very violent and very imreasonable ; but I don't wish 
to quarrel with you, for the sake of others ; and partly, 
perhaps, for the sake of that long ago when you 
treated me better than you treat me now." 

"Quarrel!" cried Hanne, almost in a shriek. 
"Quarrel, indeed! and with youP Do you mean to 
let me be insulted in my own kitchen, Franz Lehmann, 
or do you not P" And with that she dashed the iron 
down upon the table, stamped her foot, and smacked 
her brown labour-hardened hands together with a loud 
report that resounded through the place. 
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The fanner seized Otto by the aleeve, and- fisurfy* 
dragged him out of the kitchen. '^Poof f exclaimed 
Franz, wiping his brows when they were outside the 
house. *' Lord ! I'm all of a sweat ! " Schnurr came 
sneaking up to his master with drooping tafl. ''Hnlloa, 
old dog! you've been catching it too, have you? 
More fool you, for going in there when you haye a 
snug quiet kennel of yoiir own." The two men 
walked a little way in silence. Then Franz said, 
" You know, Otto, how sorry I am that rough words 
should be said to you under my roof; and mayhap, 
when the temper's over, Hanne will be sorry, too." 

"Say no more about it, farmer. I have harder 
things to bear than a shrewish woman's scolding." 

" Well, that ain't pleasant," observed Franz reflec- 
tively. "However, I'm sorry to hear you speak so, 
lad. Things have not gone well between you and the 
sacristan, eh P Ah ! I thought as much. You shall 
tell me all about it. But, first, just let me say one 
word about, — about my old woman. Look here ; it's 
difficult for me to put it into words, like. You know 
me, Otto : I'm a slow man ; but I must just say this, 
— ^barring a bit of a tantrum now and then, there ain^t 
a better wife than my old woman in Detmold ; no, 
nor yet in Waldeck. You see. Otto, strangers see the 
worst side of her. Few know the good there is in 
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toy old woman ; and I think somehow, — if I could but 
put it out plain, — that it wotdd be mean of me not 
just to speak up for her when it's needftd. A man 
owes a deal to his wife when she's a good 'un like my 
old woman, and I think he's bound to stick to her, 
true and faithful. Not, you understand, but what I 
see that she was all wrong just now, was my Hanne. 
But there, lad, — you know what I mean, — and one 
word's as good as a thousand. So now let us hear 
what befel you at the sacristan's." 

Otto complied, narrating briefly what had passed. 
The farmer looked graye at Otto's account of his 
having left his uncle's house under the old man's ban. 
"Liese will have nothing," said Franz Lehmann; 
" and if the sacristan disinherits you> what is to bd 
done?" Lehmann spoke, of course, in Liese's in* 
terest ; but Otto was beginning to make the disagree- 
able discovery of how much the fact of his being th6 
supposed heir to the sacristan's savings had operated 
in his favour with the world. 

In justice to the farmer, I must say that, had not 
Otto's altered fortunes involved future trouble to 
Lieschen, Franz would have grasped the young man's 
hand with all his old cordiality, and would hav6 
cheered him with hearty, unfaltering words. But 
Franz foresaw a variety of sorrows in store for his 
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adopted daughter ; and so foreseeing, it was impossible 
for him not to regret that Otto had spoken to the girl 
of lore. Hanne, he knew, would strongly oppose any 
engagement between the young people, and, under 
the circumstances, Hanne's oppositicm would naturally 
assume the shape of prudent anxiety for Liese's wel- 
fare. How then could Franz reasonably resent it f 

Otto, without going deep into the farmer's motiTCS, 
felt the chill in his manner, and it hurt him. 

Lehmann expressed his intention of talking to the 
Sacristan, and trying to bring about a reconciliation 
between the uncle and nephew. Otto assured him 
that it would be all in rain, but consented to remain 
a few hours in Horn, in compliance with the farmer's 
urgent request. Then he walked about the little 
townlet in a listless way. 

The news of his quarrel with the sacristan had got 
abroad, howeyer, and every gossip he met teased him 
with questions. To avoid their importunity he went 
into Herr Peters's dark little shop, where he found the 
apothecary reading a newspaper in the spicy atmo- 
sphere of his drugs and essences. The sight of Peters's 
mild friendly face made Otto open his heart, and be 
related to his old Mend the cause of his quarrel with 
his imcle, and moreover told him how he and Liese 
loved each other, and had plighted their troth. Peters, 
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despite his professed enmity to womankind, was a 
sympathising listener. He had not given hostages to 
fortune, as Lehmann had done. The apothecary had 
no Hanne or Liese to provide for and think of; and 
therefore, perhaps, the fact of Otto's disinheritance did 
not appear to him to be so serious an eviL At all 
events, his assurances that all would imdoubtedly go 
well at last were comforting to Otto. "Wonderful 
times we live in," said Peters, tapping his newspaper, 
" wonderful times ! A brisk, strong, active young 
fellow like you ought not to be in a hurry to despair." 

"I don't despair. Indeed^ so far as my imcle's 
money is concerned I am not even disappointed, I 
never reckoned upon it. But, — ^it's strange, isn't it ? 
— ^it seems that other folks did." 

The farmer's attempt at mediation came to nothing, 
as Otto had prophesied ; and the yoimg man left Horn 
that same evening, without saying farewell to any one. 
There was a spot, a little way out of Horn, whence the 
main road declined somewhat towards the town. He 
stood for a while on this high vantage-ground, and 
looked back at the little place which had been his 
home since his &ther died; — looked and listened to 
the famib'ar sights and sounds of eventide. Before 
him on the left hand, and lying back from the road, 
was Franz Lehmann's farm. One or two similar 
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barn-dwellings were scattered along the highway at 
irregular distances, before the houses grew thicker and 
the gardens and orchards fewer, and the main street 
of Horn might be said to have fairly commenced* In 
Lehmann's farmyard a yoke of oxen just returned from 
labour stood with heaving flanks and steaming nostrils 
near their stable-door. Old Claus, the waggoner, was 
driving in his heavily laden cart drawn by a team of 
slow powerful horses. Otto well knew that Claus was 
returning from market at Lemgo, and he guessed £rom 
the man's attitude and bearing that he had been in- 
dulging in his usual weekly potations there. Bat the 
steady phlegmatic old grey, the leader of the team, 
seemed to be quite conscious that on him, and not on 
the dnmken human wielder of whip-cord, depended 
the safe arrival of the cart at its destination, and 
cautiously led the way between the heaps of mire and 
stable litter, disregarding Claus's shouts and impre- 
cations, with admirable gravity and good temper. From 
the back of the homestead came shrill women's voices 
laughing and talking, and by-and-by there appeared 
round the corner of the bam Frau Lehmann's two 
stout serving-women, Lotte and Marthe, carrying a 
heavy bucket full of water between them. Otto knew 
the well whence they had drawn it. It lay on the 
skirts of the orchard, and was deep and moss-grown, 
and shaded by an ancient apple tree. He remembered 
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Liese's pretty shrinking look of mingled terror and 
admiration, when, playing as children together near 
the old well, he had thrown a pebble into its dark 
depths and bade her mark how long a time elapsed 
between the stone quitting his hand and the dull 
echoing splash it made in the imseen water far below* 

Further on in the direction of Horn, the road was 
thronged with vast flocks of geese and herds of goats 
returning to the shelter of barn or out-house for the 
night, and the air was aliye with their cacklings and 
bleatings. The little gooseherds, some boys, some girls, 
carried each a long peeled wand in the right hand, 
wherewith to control the movements of their noifsy 
charge. The goats came along soberly enough, fol- 
lowing the bearded patriarch of the herd, who bore a 
tinkling bell at his collar. They bleated in all sorts of 
plaintive tones, from the deep bass of the old he-goat, 
to the high-pitched human sounding cry of the kidling. 
The geese, on the contrary, pursued their waddling 
way in a much more erratic manner, and screeched 
and cackled with a ludicrous air of injured dignity, as 
though they felt it to be their duty to protest loudly 
and persistently against things in general. 

Down sank the sun, leaving a red glow behind him 
in the west, and a yoimg crescent moon began to 
glimmer faintly in the clear pale sky like a pearl set 
in i^ver. The blue smoke from the chimneys of Horn 
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tftained the red sunset as a breath stains a mirror. 
Lights began to twinkle here and there in the case- 
ments, and the open doorway of the blacksmith's forge 
sent out a fitM glow. Tack, tack, tack, like the sound 
of many hammers striking upon metal, came the clatter 
of hoofs along the hard road, and presently there passed 
by a long string of horses, carefiilly clothed, some led, 
some ridden by smart grooms. They belonged to the 
Prince's famous stud, of Arab origin and ancient pedi- 
gree, and were on their way from Lobshom to the 
Marstall in Detmold. The twilight deepened. The 
moon's slender horn took a more golden brightness. 
All the yaried sounds that came from the townlet were 
blended together into one murmur full of placid pathos. 
Gradually that, too, died away. The voices of man 
and beast alike were hushed. Lastly spoke out the 
vibrating tongue of the old bell in St. Mary's tow^ 
chiming seven o'clock. A sudden stealthy wind arose^ 
bleak and piercing, and made the still leafless boughs 
creak, and the dark foliage of the evergreens shiver 
and whisper. Otto, too, shuddered beneath its chill 
breath, and roused himself from his reverie. ^' Good- 
bye, old home ! " he cried, waving his hand. " Good- 
bye, and God bless thee I There isn't a creature under 
any roof in Horn that I wish other than good to. Auf 
wiedersehen I " 



CHAPTER XX. 

HIDE AND SEEK. 

The Justlzrath von Schleppers was in the habit of 
going early to the land-steward's office in the main 
street of Detmold, and remaining there for two or 
three hours every morning. The little den in his own 
house was consecrated more especially to the transac- 
tion of law business for his private clients. 

On the morning succeeding the incidents described 
in the last chapter, the Justizrath, as soon as he 
arrived at the land-steward's office, was informed by 
the clerk that a person was waiting to speak with him, 
and had been there already a long time. ** Indeed/' 
said the clerk, " I found him hanging about the place 
when I came to open the office. He would not tell his 
name, nor his business. Said he must see you himself* 
Am I to let him in P '* 
** Himi ! What sort of person is he, Christian ? " 
** A queer, black-looking, ragged carle. Looks like 
a rogue and a vagabond, to my thinking. But the 
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Herr Justizrath has given me orders to turn nobody 
away without speaking to him first." 

*'Ganz recht, Christian. Poor fellow! some man 
with a petition or a grievance, I suppose. Well, well, 
I will see him. Yes ; I will see him. Send him into 
my private room, and, — ^you can just leave the door 
ajar, Christian, between my room and the office you 
sit in. Wait until I touch the bell, and then send the 



man in.'* 



The Justizrath passed into his inner sanctxmi. On 
his desk was a small pile of letters, just arrived by 
that morning's post. He selected one with a broad, 
black border, directed in Major von GroU's hand. It 
announced that the Major's return to Detmold must 
necessarily be deferred for a few weeks. No will had 
been found, and the Major's wife, Amalia Wilhelmina 
von Groll, geboren Dornberg, was therefore the heir to 
her brother's property in Saxony. 

"Good!" thought the Justizrath; "the land- 
stewardship is mine." 

A few lines at the end of the letter arrested his 
attention. "There was a mass of papers in my 
brother-in-law's study. I have looked over and de- 
stroyed some. They had to be examined in our search 
for a will. Others I shall bring with me to Detmold 
for you to look at ;— ^-legal documents, about which I 
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don't know much. But in a drawer in a little ebony 
cabinet, the key of which Domberg kept hanging at 
his watch-chain, I discovered a singularly beautiful 
portrait. A woman's head sketched in water-colours. 
It was not his wife's portrait. I have seen her, and 
though she was a handsome woman, she could not 
compare to this. It is very like the famous 'Belle 
Chocolatiere ' in our Dresden gallery, with the head 
dressed somewhat after that fashion. Some old love- 
story, I suppose. But there is no clue to the 
original." 

The Justizrath's memory was prodigiously retentive. 
He exercised it incessantly. As he read the Major's 
letter, the conversation between the ladies at Frau von 
Groll's party came back to his mind distinctly. The 
mention of the "Belle Chocolatiere" recalled all that 
the placid matron, Frau Oberhausen, had said on that 
occasion. Yon Schleppers chuckled with satisfaction 
as he folded the letter and put it into his desk. He 
had no idea that the scrap of information he had just 
gained would or could be of the least value to himself, 
but he was enjoying the exercise of his strong instinc- 
tive propensity. To find and to hide were delightful 
to him. Wherefore, I cannot explain, any more than 
I can analyse the motives of a tame magpie with which 
J was once intimately acquainted, and whose conduct 
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strikingly resembled the Justizrath's. The old lawyer 
glanced through the remaining letters^ and then 
touched his hand-belL It was not a loud^ shrilly tink- 
ling bell, with a self-asserting yoice> but gave forth a 
muffled^ stealthy, leaden tone that reached no farther 
than to the adjoining chamber. The door was pushed 
open, and a man entered. He was, as the clerk had 
said, a queer, black, ragged-looking carle, being, in 
fact, no other than Joachim Miiller, the charcoal- 
burner. He had made some attempt to wash the 
blackness from his face and hands, but they still bore 
traces of his occupation, and his clothes proclaimed it 
immistakably. 

The Justizrath received him with his habitually 
mild, inscrutable face, looking up absently as though 
his eyes gave his brain no report of what they saw. 
Joachim stared hard at the lawyer, and stood, cap in 
hand, slouching near the door. "Friend, you have 
something to say to me. Speak. Time is precious, — - 
yes, very precious. Speak freely. Only I must warn 
you that I am but a poor servant of his gracious high- 
ness. I have no power. I can report to the land- 
steward, but you must not expect me to do more.'* 

" I want ," began Joachim, and then stopped. 

His glance wandered round the room, and came back 
and settled on the Justizrath, — " I want to ask you a 
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few questions. Shall I shut tkb doorP No need of 
eavesdroppers.'' The man's look and manner were wild 
enough to render a tSte-d-tfite with him, with closed 
doors, by no means an inviting prospect. 

" Never mind the door, my good friend. There are 
no listeners here." But the charcoal-burner persisted. 
He would speak to the Justizrath, but to the Justizrath 
alone. Finally, Yon Schleppers yielded. He was not 
a coward; and the prospect of hearing any secreti 
jealously concealed from the rest of the world, would 
have tempted him to run greater risks than that of 
shutting himself up alone with this stranger. 

" There's a yoimg maiden serving in your house," 
said Joachim, after a pause, during which the Justiz- 
rath, — despite his speech about the value of time, — 
displayed no impatience whatever. "A fair young 
maiden ; and I want to ask you a question or two 
about her. Firstly, do you know where she comes 
from?" 

The Justizrath leaned back in his chair, and raised 
his eyebrows. "XJpon my honour," thought he to» 
himself, " I believe no girl ever had such an odd collec- 
tion of admirers as this meek Lieschen of ours ! The 
patriot, — the yoimg man with the toothache, — and 
now this animal ! " Then he spoke aloud. " My good 
man, this is not the time or place to come and make 
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inquiries about my Berving-maid. I thought you had 
business to speak of conneoted with the land-steward's 
office." 

*^ I came here because I thought I shoidd find you 
alone. I don't often go to folks' houses^ — 'specially 
not to lawyers' houses. I have had enough of their 
roguery in my day. But you are well spoken of in 
these parts. The country people say you have some 
feeling for the poor. I thought I might venture to 
trust you." Joachim spoke abruptly ; and his manner 
displayed the same mixture of despondency and de- 
fiance which Otto had observed in it on the day of 
their first meeting. 

The Justizrath slowly pulled out a heavy silver 
watch, and looked at it. *'I can give you half-an- 
hour," he said very mildly. Then he pointed to a cane 
chair, and bade the charcoal-burner be seated. " What 
is your name, friend ?" 

" Joachim." 

"And your business, Herr Joachim, is that of a 
charcoal-bumer ?" 

" As you see." 

"Ay, ay, ay. So. Very good. Have you been 
long in these parts ? Your face and your voice seem 
known to me. I am the most absent of men, unfortu- 
nately. But, somehow, I never forget a face or a 
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Toice; although it is ten to one that I cannot tell 
where I have seen or heard them." 

Joachim scanned the lawyer narrowly. But there 
was something soothing and reassuring in the quiet 
drone of Von Schleppers' voice and in his mild, dreamy 
eyes. " Not likely that you have ever seen me before, 
Herr Justizrath," returned Joachim. *'Nor you 
wouldn't have been troubled by me now only for my 
catching a glimpse of that maiden. Her face came on 
me like a dream. I have seen it in dreams, many and 
many a time." 

"Mad !" thought the Justizrath, and stealthily slid 
his hand nearer to the bell. 

The charcoal-burner pushed his tangled hair off his 
forehead, and went on, unconscious of the impression 
he was creating. " Many a time, in sleeping and 
waking dreams, I have seen that face. But that's no 
matter. I only wanted to ask you, — ^lawyers know 
many things that are secrets to the rest of the world, 
— if you could tell me where the girl came from, and 
who she belonged to." 

" Certainly. Her name is Elizabeth Lehmann, and 
she is the adopted child of a worthy farmer and his 
wife at Horn." 

" Adopted child ! Ah ! Otto Hemmerich told me 
that she was their relation. An orphan, then ?" 

VOL. 1. T 
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" Yes ; the orphan child of a cousin of Lehmann's. 
I never saw her parents/* 

"Thank you; thank you heartily. I — I — ask 
pardon for troubling you. 1*11 go to this farmer, and 
ask one or two questions of him. It may be all my 
fancy. My head does get odd fancies sometimes.'* 

" Stay, friend, stay ! Sit down again for a moment. 
I will give you a hint in all kindness. Farmer Leh- 
mann, for some reason or other, has a very strong 
objection to any inquiries being made about the birth 
and parentage of his little cousin. H^ once even 
allowed himself to speak to me in a very unbecoming 
manner on the subject. You had better not address 
yourself to him." The Justizrath was beginning to 
think that the man was not mad, after all; and, sup- 
posing him to be sane, it was evident that he had a 
serious motive, which Von Schleppers was determined 
to fathom. 

" Come, come," he went on in his gentlest tones, 
nodding his bald head up and down as he spoke ; " let 
us talk honestly and truly togethet. Though I am a 
lawyer, I hate beating about the bush. You see, I 
warned you freely against going to Farmer Franz. 
You said rightly just now, that we lawyers know a 
good many secrets that are hid from the rest of the 
world. If you will trust me, I may be able to help you." 
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Joachim stood with his eyes on the ground. At 
length he raised them slowly, fixed them on the Jus- 
tizrath, and said, "It isn't for myself. I'm past 
being done much good to, or harm either. But for 

others . Well, I'll speak. Anyway, you can 

have nothing to gain or lose by the matter, so mayhap 
you'll be fair and honest." The Justizrath acknow- 
ledged this equivocal compliment with the utmost 
suavity, and composed himself to listen. Joachim 
pressed his hands hard together against his breast, and 
casting down his eyes, began to speak slowly and 
hesitatingly, as though what he had to say were 
written on the floor, and he were deciphering it with 
difficulty. " Many years ago I knew a young woman 
who was very handsome. She had the beautifuUest 
face I ever looked upon in my life. And it wasn't 
only poor ignorant devils like me that thought her 
beautiful. Great folks admired her, — ^to her sorrow. 
She was but a poor country lass, — a servant at an inn, 
— and she ran oflf with a nobleman." 

" Ah ! " The Justizrath breathed out the ejaculation 
very softly, nodding his head as who should say, "just 
what one might have expected." 

" She ran oflf with a nobleman and married him." 

"Eh?" 

"I believe I was the only one, besides themselves 
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and the priest, that knew it. But married they were. 
He'd have been glad enough to take her away without 
any talk of marrying, but he found there was no hope 
of that. He had never been used to deny himself any- 
thing he wanted, cost what it might. And she was 
very beautiful, and he was very much in love with her 
pretty face, after his fashion, and so, — ^he married her. 
It was all kept secret. She was so fond of him, — ^poor 
lamb ! — ^that she would have waited and waited, and 
suffered and suffered, all her life long, if he had but 
treated her well. But after a while he got tired of her, 
and went away oftener, and stayed away longer, and 
she was very wretched. But worse troubles were in 
store. To make a long story short, her husband at last 
made up his mind to deny the marriage altogether. He 
wrote to her to tell her that it had all been a sham, 
and that in the eye of the law she was no more his 
wife than she was the Kaiser's. If she would be 
reasonable and take things quietly, he would provide 
for her handsomely. He didn't tell her all the truth, 
which was that his family had made up a match for 
him with a very rich lady; and as he was always 
greedy for money to spend on his own pleasures, he 
had resolved to abandon the poor girl who loved him, 
and who was in truth his wedded wife.*' 

** Really," observed the Justizrath, in a measured 
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voice, which gave no clue to his feeKngs ; *' that was a 
dangerous piece of rascality to attempt, and, one would 
have said, almost impracticable." 

"What?'' 

" I mean, that when a man marries a wife he does 
not usually find it so easy to get rid of her. Of course 
she could bring forward proofs of her marriage." 

" Proofs ! Ah, it's easy for you to talk in that 
way ; but you don't think what it was for her, a poor 
ignorant girl without friends, to bear up against such 
a blow. She had given up everything for him ; — ^left 
her poor old mother, and the few folks that knew or 
cared for her. I tell you she trusted him as though 
he had been an angel from heaven." 

"But I think you mentioned that there was a 
witness to the marriage," said the Justizrath, pointing 
significantly at Joachim, with a backward movement 
of his forefinger. " Why did he not come forward P" 

The charcoal-burner looked up doggedly. " There 
was a witness, but the witness was got out of the way. 
No matter how ; I am not going to speak of all that 
now. What I've told you is the truth, any way. He 
married the rich lady, and his first wife, — his real wife, 
died broken-hearted." 

" So ! Sad ; very sad I And there ended the 
melancholy story P" 
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'' There it ended, as I tlionglit. Bat I donH feel sme 
now that that is the end of it. And there yon have 
the reason why I came to jou/* The Jnstismth pot 
his head on one side, in an attitude of attention, hat 
made no reply. ** Supposing/' proceeded the oharcoal- 
humer, slowly, '' that there had been a child by that 
first marriage, and supposing that the child was still 
alive ; then you see, there would be a bit more of the 
story to come yet." 

^'Ahal There was a child, was there P^' 
'^ There was a child, but I belieired it had died a 
baby'* 

" And since when have you ceased to beliere so P'* 
" Since I saw yonder maiden in your house.** 
The Justizrath von Schleppers leaned back in his 
chair, and raised his eyes to the ceiling. " And the 
father," said he, " the nobleman, is he living still ?'* 

" For aught I know, he is living. Such as he don't 
die of broken hearts." 

" Hum ! And supposing, — ^which, I must tell yon, 
my good creature, appears to me very imlikely, — 
supposing your notion of this little maid's parentage 
should turn out to be the true one ; what then P" 

** What then ? Why then she should be acknow- 
ledged, and the stain cleared oflf her mother's name, 
and right should be done, as far as it ever can be done 
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now. I should never have rested quiet all these years 
if I hadn't thought that, when poor Barbara died, the 
wrong and the sorrow died with her/' 

" I think, my friend," said Von Schleppers, with his 
eyes still raised seraphically towards the ceiling, " that 
your half-hour must have expired some minutes ago." 

Joachim looked at him doubtfiilly. ^^ Do you mean 
that I am to go P" 

" Well, I'm afraid so. But I shall see you again. 
I shall be sure to keep an eye upon you, friend 
Joachim. Meanwhile, let me give you a word of 
caution. Don't speak on the subject we have been 
talking about to any one. You mentioned one Otto 
Hemmerich just now. Is he a Mend of yours P" 
The Justizrath's manner, though still sleek and smooth, 
had changed in some subtle way. His voice was 
neither raised nor lowered ; his speech was monotonous 
and measured as usual; and yet the charcoal-burner 
was aware of something indefinably thi'eatening in the 
lawyer's tone. 

*' Otto Hemmerich is a kinsman of mine. That he 
can't help. I would say he was my friend, too, if it 
did not soimd like boasting to say so. Any way, he is 
good and kind to me." 

"Ah, exactly. Now this same Otto Hemmerich 
came clandestinely to visit my servant the other 
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evening. The girl confessed it to my wife, who in- 
formed me of the fact. I am sorry to say that the 
yoimg man in question bears a character which I can 
by no means admire. He is the nephew of a most re- 
spectable old man, the sacristan of Horn, to whom he 
behaves very badly.*' 

"What! Otto Hemmerich! Fll swear he has a 
good heart and a true. Some one has deceived 

you." 

" Nobody ever deceived me yet : a good many 
persons have tried. But about this Otto Hemmerich. 
He wants to marry the girl, it seems ; and if he were 
to come forward or interfere in this matter, people 
might be ill-natured enough to say that you and he 
were in a conspiracy together.'* 

•* Potztausend ! " 

" Sh-sh-sh ! I don't say so. But I know the world. 
Major von Groll, for instance, our land-steward, is a 
mighty severe man. If I were to mention the affair to 
him, I know very well what he would say. He would 
say that, in a case of this kind, so very much depends 
on the credibility and previous good character of the 
witnesses." With these words the Justizrath suddenly 
removed his eyes from the ceiling, which he had 
hitherto been steadily contemplating, and fixed them on 
the charcoal-bumer, thrusting forward his head at the 
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same moment. Joacliim twisted Us fingers in his 
tangled hair, and his shoulders drooped despondingly. 

" And really," pursued the Justizrath, " I think the 
land-steward would be right in saying so. If, for 
example, the most important witness to such a secret 
marriage as we speak of should be unable to prove 
himself an honest trustworthy citizen, should decline 
to accoimt for his not having come forward with his 
testimony while there was yet time to prevent a great 
wrong, or should account for it by confessing that he 
had been, at that period, undergoing the penalty of the 
law in one of our great prisons, why then, you see, 
Herr Joachim, the world would be apt to look with 
a great deal of ill-natured suspicion upon all that such 
a witness might say. And, moreover, — moreover, — 
and this, too, is worth considering, — some shadow of 
such ill-natured suspicion would infallibly fall upon the 
said witness's friends and companions. You know our 
proverb, * Wer einem stelzner dient, lemt bald hinken,' 
* Who serves a wooden-legged master, soon learns to 
go halting,'^-eh ? Ha, ha ! '* And the Justizrath 
chuckled softly to himself. As for the charcoal-burner, 
he stood transfixed, with a scared look on his face, and 
seemed unable to utter a word. 

Von Schleppers appeared to enjoy his visitor's dis- 
comfiture mightily. He rubbed his yellow hands 
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dowly over one another, and his voice grew softer and' 
softer, as he went on. " Now, my advice to you is to 
avoid any talk at all on this subject until you see me 
again. I shall make a few inquiries in a quiet, un- 
obtrusive manner ; and you can come here again, in 
the course of, — let me see, — say a fortnight from this 

* 

day. Come about the same hour. Aild don't think of 
fees, or anything of that kind." 

" No," stammered Joachim : " I, — ^I didn't think of 
fees." 

" To be sure not, — at present. I am not a rich man, 
my friend," — ^here the Justizrath rang his bell, — " but 
I am always willing to help in doing right and justice. 
Farewell, farewell ! Be discreet. I recommend you 
above everything to be discreet. Shut the door after 
™y good friend here. Christian. Farewell; — no 
thanks ! no thanks ! Be assured I shall do what I can 
for you." Joachim stood with bewildered eyes staring 
at the Justizrath, until Christian half pushed, half 
pulled him out of the office, and opening the street- 
door, motioned him to go forth. 

As soon as the charcoal-burner was out of sight, the 
Justizrath unlocked his desk, and pulled out the Major 
von GroU's letter, which he read through attentively 
once again. " I should say there was little doubt 
about the girl's parentage," — thus ran the Justizrath's 
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thoughts, — " though, as to the legaKty of the marriage, 
that may not be easy to prove satisfactorily. It's a 
pretty case, — ^a very pretty case. But I must get my 
noble Mend Von GroU packed off, and myself installed 
in the land-stewardship, before any decisive steps are 
taken. Otherwise here he will stick, and my promo- 
tion be out of tHe question. I think I have frightened 
that booby into holding his tongue. Ay, ay, friend 
Joachim ! I am much mistaken if I did not see your 
f£W5e in the great prison of Munich in the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine. Ha ! what a treasure a good 
memory is to be sure ! — and how every scrap of infor- 
mation comes to be useful sooner or later ! " 



END OF VOL. I. 
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